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DEDICATION 
To the Descendants of the People whose 


names appear in this volume. 
For their edification. 


“</\N reverence for the authority 
of bygone generations de- 
pends the permanence of every 
form of thought or belief, as 
much as of all social, national and 


family life.””—Kingsley. 
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HIS book is not, as in the case of most books, 
offered to the public, and the usual introduction 
or apology is unnecessary. It is my book; I, 
Onward Bates, have written it, or to be correct, 
have compiled it. It is published by me for my 
own purposes and will be distributed to a limited 
number of people whom I will select as likely to 
be interested in its contents. 

I am an Engineer, and, as such, must have a 
reason for all that I do, and must explain the 
purpose of my work to those whom I serve. This Announcement 
is to make the reason for this book known, that it may be read 
by the right people and that they may know why they read it. 

It is, as shown by the dedication, intended for the present and 
future members of the families whose names appear herein. It 
contains biographical notes of my kinsfolk and of others, espe- 
cially of those who are no longer living, with some mention of 
people I count near to me, both kinsfolk and friends. In a sense 
it is a tribute to those who have contributed to my happiness and 
my good. For these reasons I hope that the people I care most for 
will be glad to read the book and to keep it, and possibly it may 
be helpful to some of the younger generations who will have only 
hearsay acquaintance with the people it mentions. It is for this 
latter class that I am constrained to write. I wish to be known to 
those of my family who may be born after my death and if I have 
any influence for good to others, and that influence can be pro- 
jected into the lives of some who are yet to come, through this 
little book, it is well worth the work I may put on it. The main 
purpose of this record is to inspire those who can be influenced 
by me, to consider morality, patriotism and self respect. This 
lesson is taught herein by reference to the virtues of our ancestors 
and friends, and IJ regret that I ean only offer a fragmentary 
record of their lives. For many years I have preserved notes 
and memoranda relating to the members of our family, living and 
dead, intending at a convenient season to-add to them and to 
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compile a volume of real worth. Experience teaches that a con- 
venient season never comes. Old age is coming upon me and my 
collection of data is incomplete. There is scarcely a note in my 
possession which does not call for further inquiry, and those who 
could supply the needed information have been passing to their 
eternal reward until the sources of information of the Bates’ 
ancestry are almost exhausted. 

In view of these conditions and the added fact that I know of 
no one who seems likely to take up the work of permanently pre- 
serving our family traditions, I am impelled to gather such data 
as I have, and without further procrastination to put it in print, 
so that it may be available for those who care to preserve it. 
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HILE it is disclaimed in the announcement that any 

apology for this book is due to the public, the personal 

nature of its contents may require that one shall be 
offered to its readers. 


An apology may be necessary to them, both for its author and 
for what he writes. In the first place, this is a family affair and 
is written from the standpoint of intimate relationship. There- 
fore for such portions as are in my own words, I shall use the first 
person singular, instead of the more formal words ‘‘writer’’ or 
‘‘author.’’ JI do this not withstanding the much eriticized ex- 
ample of the most prolific and progressive writer and speaker 
of this age, who has set a new record for the use of the capital 
**T.”? J can not, however, follow his practice of simplified spell- 
ing, and if any such maimed words are found here, I repudiate 
them, and lay the blame on stenographer or printer. Most of the 
spelling cranks, to be consistent, would have to change the spell- 
ing of their own names, and their selected examples of reform 
spelling, which they ostentatiously set up for our adoption are 
illustrations of arrogance and are offers of excuses for bad spell- 
ing in general. This may please weak minded slaves of fashion, 
who seize upon everything new (?) as marks of progress in- 
dicating the superiority (?) of the twentieth century mind, but 
an old bird will not be caught by any such chaff. Established 
spelling should be held sacred and he who assumes to write ‘‘tru” 
for ‘‘true’’ may be suspected of shading the truth when it suits 
his faney or convenience. The correct spelling of proper names | 
and surnames is especially important and I hope this may be 
read by some stenographers who appear to consider the correct 
spelling of the name of an addressee to be the least important 
part of a letter. It is one of the rights of a citizen to say what 
his name is and how it shall be spelled. In my own ease, I have 
always insisted on the use of my full name when I am addressed 
in writing, and I deny the right of any one to abbreviate my 
name. I once had a correspondent whose clerk in writing his 
letters to me, addressed them to ‘‘Mr. O. Bates.’’ My protest 
against the initial was of no avail until the happy idea occurred 
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to cut an apparently useless letter out of my correspondent’s 
surname, after which his letters came to me bearing my full 
proper name. 

It may be asked why I adopted the title for this volume of 
‘Bates et al, of Virginia and Missouri,’ when it treats of so 
many people who were neither Virginians nor Missourians. This 
is a bit of justifiable family pride. The term ‘‘Bates et al’’ 
includes those of my immediate family and relations bearing other 
names, and also of friends who are not my blood relations. There 
are a great number of Bateses in this country and in England. 
The name is common in our Northern and Eastern States and 
they have gathered themselves into the ‘‘Bates Association” 
which publishes ‘‘The Bates Bulletin.’’ 


I cannot find any connection between my family and any of 
the members of the Bates Association. My own immediate an- 
cestors were Virginians who moved to Missouri and as this is a 
record of the Virginia-Missouri Branch of the Bates family, with 
their kinsfolk and friends, I feel warranted in adopting the title. 


To be of value and interest, freedom of speech must prevail 
in this book. It is necessary to tell the truth, as far as it is possi- 
ble, and any poetical license or other embellishment to the narra- 
tive must be at least harmless. The sensibilities of the reader 
must not be offended, nor must there be any unnecessary compara- 
tive distinctions drawn between the virtues of those whom we 
are inclined to idealize by reason of their having gone hence. 
It may happen that undue prominence is given to some of our 
characters, and others fail to receive justice. This condition is 
due solely to lack of information, being confined to the data which 
is available. In publishing letters of people long since dead, there 
will naturally be found criticisms of others and items of a private 
nature, and these may be overlooked as having no application 
to people now living. Of course our ancestors were not verfect 
characters, and while we may see much to admire in them, an 
exposure of their weaknesses should cause us to take encourage- 
ment that we who are weak also, may also make a balance to the 
good by emulating their virtues. 

The circumstances under which I produce this book give me 
great latitude for indulging hobbies and promulgating pet 
theories which a married man usually has to hold under restraint. 
It is an opportunity that I have myself made, and I erave the 
reader’s pardon if I use it, leaving him free to weigh the evi- 
dence and to put such value on it as seems to him right. If any- 
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thing appears herein which he does not like, I only ask him to 
think of me as a man of-good intentions and, remembering that 
this book is a mental holiday excursion for me, to make kindly 
allowance for any mistake or extravagance he thinks he finds 
in it. 

In further apology to the reader, it has already been explained 
that I am limited in my subject matter, and that it is in such 
ragged and serappy form it is impossible to bring it into orderly 
sequence. It is my hope that this fault is largely remedied by 
the table of contents and the index, which will enable the reader 
to easily find anything contained between the covers. 


I have turned over in my mind the question of introducing 
portraits in this volume. The objections are that they will add 
to the cost of the book and that portraits are of recent date, so 
we might have more of the present generation than our space 
will accommodate, and yet be wholly without likenesses of most 
of our ancestors. It seems that names are much more desirable 
than portraits. We may safely assume that Bates et al consist 
of good looking people, but we can not assume the names. We 
are in a case similar to that of the Irishman who could under- 
stand how we have knowledge of the distance and size of the 
stars. He said: ‘‘Them scientific fellows figures it out by mathe- 
matics, but what beats me is how in the wurrld do they know 
the names of the stars?’’ So portraits will be omitted. 


On the whole, it seems to me. best to publish what I can at 
this time, in cheap form, and to distribute it to my readers with 
the request that they will send me corrections, additiona! data, 
and short articles about family and friends; and then perhaps I, 
or some one else will be able, at a later date, to produce a better 
book in a worthier form. 
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“4 GOOD NAME IS RATHER TO BE 
CHOSEN THAN GREAT RICHES” 


SOUT UO Oe 


HE title above is from the wisdom of Solomon. The truth 

of the proverb will not be disputed, but what of the choice? 

We desire both the good name and the great riches. It 
seems to me there was never a time when riches are so much 
sought after and the value of a good name so apt to be over- 
looked, and if I am writing to improve the morals of coming 
generations, I must beg them to make the right choice. The good 
name or the riches, or both, may be received by us as an inheri- 
tanee or by our own achievement. Both of them are desirable, 
but the name comes first to those who are wise, and while riches 
are, or ought to be a blessing, they will not be such if obtained at 
the expense of the name. If we make the right choice it may 
help us, to refer again to the book of Proverbs, and make the 
words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, our own, when he says ‘‘ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient for 
me: Lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.”? . . . . ‘*The blessing of the LORD, it maketh rich 
and he addeth no sorrow with it.” 


Throughout all history, a good name has been desired and has 
passed by inheritance. The Lord promised Abraham “‘ And in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou 
hast obeyed my voice,’’ and forty-two generations later, Stephen 
the martyr speaks of him as ‘‘our father Abraham.’’ It is a 
part of a man’s nature to desire the inheritance of a good name 
and to hope he may pass such a name to his descendants. As a 
man nearing the end of this life and without children, I feel that 
the world will not be blessed by my direct seed, and yet I trust I 
am a spiritual descendant of Abraham, though I be a Gentile, 
and that I am a member of a family of good ancestry which will 
continue to be blessed of the Lord and to be a blessing to the 
earth, so long as its members obey the Lord’s voice. There is 
surely a blessing in belonging to a family which in the past has 
had a good name, and it is our obligation to hand such a name to 
those who come after us, succeeding to our names. 
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I know of no more beautiful illustration of ‘“‘the sweet savor 
of a good name’”’ than is found in the tribute of Attorney-General 
Edward Bates to the memory of Judge McLean of the United 
States Supreme Court, which is copied herein from page 8, volume 
66, U. S. Supreme Court Reports. A member of Congress 1s 
authority for the statement that ‘‘This address is regarded by 
lawyers throughout the country as one of the finest in our legal 
literature,’’ and it ought to be read with pleasure and profit by 
the descendants of Edward Bates of Missouri. 


Note in this address: 


The reverent spirit of the speaker and his dependence upon 
the divine hand of the Almighty to care for the individual and 
for the nation. 


The respect he entertained for the law of the land and for 
its courts of justice. 


The appreciation of the character of a good man. 


The ability to recognize the admirable qualities of one who 
became his antagonist, when ‘‘swept away from his high position 
by the turbulent waves of faction and civil war.’ 


The dignified and lofty sentiments throughout the address. 
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Death of Fudse Mc Lean 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE OPENING OF THE CouRT ON TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 3D, 1861, Mr. BATES, THE ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, ROSE AND SAID: 


May it please your honors—I appear before you now not on my 
own motion, but on the request and by the authority of my 
brethren of this bar, who have desired me to say to you, in their 
behalf, a few words expressive of their feelings. And it 1s with 
an emotion of sadness, bordering upon melancholy, that I find 
myself constrained by circumstances to mark my first official 
appearance in this high court with the repulsive prestige of a 
bearer of bad news. 


For the heart of man will sympathize with surrounding facts, 
and will (often unconsciously) associate ugliness and vice with 
the messengers of evil, and will, on the contrary, impute beauty 
and goodness to the agents and instruments of its pleasure. This 
is a sentiment known of old as a truth rooted in the human heart. 
‘‘How beautiful,’’ exclaims the holy prophet, ‘‘how beautiful, 
upon the mountains, are the feet of Him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace!’’ Oh! that today it were my de- 
lightful office to bring to you good tidings, and to publish to 
you peace. al 

But, unhappily, it is not so. Since the first organization of 
this court, no term has yet been held under circumstances so 
gloomy and sorrowful. I look up to that honored bench and 
behold vacant seats. Even this august tribunal, the co-equal 
partner in the government of a great nation, the revered dis- 
penser of our country’s justice, shares with us in feeling the 
common sorrow, and suffers in the common calamity. It is shorn 
of its fair proportions, and weakened and diminished in its 
strength and beauty, by the present loss of one entire third of 
its component members. And where are the wise, learned, and 
just men who used to fill those seats? Gone from this theatre of 
their fame and usefulness, while all of us remember them with 
respect and gratitude, and mourn the loss of their valuable serv- 
ices. Two of them have been peacefully gathered to their father, 
and have left their fame safe and unchangeable, beyond the reach 
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of malice, and secure against accident, embalmed in history, and 
hallowed by the grave. And one of them, in the ripe vigor of his 
manhood, and in the pride of a noble and highly cultivated mind, 
has been swept away from his high position by the turbulent 
waves of faction and civil war. 


And this is not all. Your lawful jurisdiction is practically 
restrained; your just power is diminished, and into a large portion 
of our country your writ does not run, and your beneficent 
authority to administer justice according to law, is for the 
present, successfully denied and resisted. 


I look abroad over the country and behold a ghastly spectacle; 
a great nation, lately united, prosperous, and happy, and buoyant 
with hopes of future glory, torn into warring fragments; and a 
land once beautiful and rich in flowers and fruits of peaceful 
culture, stained with blood, and blackened with fire. In all that 
wide space from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, and from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri, the still, small voice of legal justice is 
drowned by the incessant roll of the drum, and the deafening 
thunder of artillery. To that extent your just and lawful power 
is practically annulled, for the laws are silent amidst arms. But 
let us rejoice in the hope that these calamities are only for a 
season; that.the same Almighty hand which sustained our fathers 
in their arduous struggle to establish the glorious Constitution 
which this court has so long and so wisely administered, will not 
be withdrawn from their children in a struggle no less arduous 
to maintain it. Now, indeed, we are overshadowed with a dark 
cloud, broad and gloomy as a nation’s pall; but, thanks be God, 
the eye of faith and patriotism can discern the bow of promise 
set in that cloud, spanning the gloom with its bright arch, to 
foreshow the coming of a day of sunshine and calm, and to 
justify our hope of a speedy restoration of peace, and order, 
and law. 


This much, may it please the court, I have ventured to say, 
as what seemed to me a fitting preliminary to the discharge of 
the duty imposed upon me by my brethren of the bar. Of course, 
all the members of the court know the fact that, since the close 
of the last term, their old and honored associate, Mr. Justice 
McLean, has departed this life, for all men take sorrowful notice 
when ‘‘a prince and a great man has fallen in Israel.’’ But the 
members of the bar, in pursuance of a worthy custom, long 
established, and stimulated, no doubt, by their personal rever- 
ence for the virtues and the learning of the departed judge, have 
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held a meeting and passed a series of resolutions, which they 
have done me the honor to confide to me, with the request that 
I would present them here and ask that they may be entered 
upon the minutes of the court as a memorial of their profound 
veneration for the dead, and for the high tribunal of which he 
was so long a worthy member. I shall not take the risk of marring 
the strength or beauty of the resolutions by attempting to recite 
them, or to comment upon them. Let them speak for themselves, 
for they speak well. 


But I believe it is the custom here, and I hope it will not be 
unseemly in me to say a few words of my own about that virtuous 
man, who, though he is dead, still lives in his good works, and 
teaches by his bright example. I had not the honor of his in- 
timaey, but I have known him personally for more than thirty 
years, and under circumstances which attracted and enforced 
my observation. I did not consider him a man of brilliant genius, 
but a man of great talents, with a mind able to comprehend the — 
greatest subject, and not afraid to encounter the minutest analy- 
sis. He was eminently practical, always in pursuit of truth, and 
always able to control and utilize any idea that he had once fully 
conceived. 


In short, he was a sincere, earnest, diligent man. And this, 
I supopse, is the secret of his success, the reason why his course 
through life was always onward and upward. I am informed 
by those who have had good opportunity to know him in all the 
relations of life as a lawyer, a judge, an executive officer, a neigh- 
bor, a friend, a professing Christian—that, in their belief, all his 
duties, in every relation, were fully performed. As aman he lived 
a blameless life, and not blameless only, but sweet and atractive, 
by the habitual exercise of all those benevolent virtues which 
characterized and adorned his mild and gentle nature. And 
while he pursued with diligence every line of study which might 
serve to make him at once a blessing and an ornament to society, 
he looked steadily beyond this transient scene, knowing that this 
world is but a school of preparation for that eternity upon which 
his soul rested with undoubting faith. I think the outlines of his 
character may be sketched in a very few words. He was a ripe 
scholar; an able lawyer, as you, his brethren, must know; a bland 
and amiable gentleman; a strict moralist; a virtuous man; and 
above all, a modest and unobtrusive Christian philosopher. It is 
not for us to judge of his final condition; but, as feeling and think- 
ing men, when we view the spotless morality of his life, and the 
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quiet meekness of his piety, we have good reason to hope that, even 
now, he is enjoying the rich reward of a well spent life, in blissful 
communion with the spirits of the just made perfect. This much, 
at least, we do know, that his life has been a blessing to many indi- 
viduals and a great benefit to his country, and that, dying in hon- 
ored old age, he has left behind him the sweet savor of a good name. 
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St. Charles County, Missourt 


VOC 


Chicago, July 12th, 1912. 
Dr. J. C. EDWARDS, 
O’FALLon, MIssourt. 


My dear Dr. Edwards—When I read your letter of May 30th, 
I felt so sympathetic an interest in your task of writing a history of 
St. Charles County, and withal, such a desire to respond to any eall 
for service from an old and valued friend, that I consented to do 
what I could to aid you. Since then I have been absent from home 
much of the time and have been unable to give consideration to the 
subject. Now that I take it up in earnest, I find myself so limited 
by the absence of reliable data, which should be the foundation of 
all history, that it is very difficult to keep my promise. You ask for 
my family record as it relates to this history, and as I am the oldest 
of my generation, I am the proper person to supply this informa- 
tion ; and yet my records are so incomplete that I must depend main- 
ly upon my memory of the conditions as they existed when I was a 
boy, and upon what I am able to remember of the incidents related to 
me by older people, most of whom have gone to their reward in the 
next world. Early impressions are the strongest, and these are em- 
phasized by the stirring events which occurred during my boyhood. 

I ean distinctly remember Dardenne Prairie and its people, dat- 
ing back for several years previous to the distressful Civil War. 
The picture of this prairie land which lingers with me, shows one 
of the most desirable places for living that I have seen in any coun- 
try. Family life was patriarchal. Residences were scattered and 
located according to the desire of the owners. Sufficient land was 
under cultivation to provide subsistence for the people who were 
privileged to live upon it, and the remainder, which consisted of 
undulating prairie and timber lands, was unenclosed as if it were 
intended that homesteads should be separated by natural parks. 
Nature was lavish in its provision for man and beast, grass was 
plentiful for the latter, and an abundant variety of wild fruits and 
nuts with an apparently unlimited supply of four footed and feath- 
ered game would maintain life and provide clothing for men, if they 
chose to live as did their predecessors, the Indians. Flowers blos- 
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somed on the prairie stretches and in the woodlands in many varie- 
ties, which seem to have disappeared as the country became fully 
settled. There was no rugged scenery, but Dardenne Prairie was 
a lovely and restful country designed for the use and enjoyment 
of its inhabitants, and an ideal location for homes. And such home- 
steads; buildings in primitive and simple style, occupied by large 
families with quarters never too small nor too crowded to interfere 
with an unbounded hospitality. Such friendships as existed between 
families, and such recognition of neighborly obligations, do not exist 
in our more ‘‘advaneced’’ condition. Slavery is indefensible, and 
was properly abolished, but there was a friendship and a recognition 
of human obligations between the whites and blacks that ought never 
to be forgotten. Slavery on Dardenne Prairie was a name rather 
than a condition, and the visitor to one of these homesteads was sure 
of a genial weleome from white and black, as the negroes adopted 
the names and held all things in common with their masters, inelud- 
ing their virtues and their manners. The conditions in those days 
for enjoyable living cannot be duplicated at the present day. 

The Civil War came on with its bitterness and all of those good 
people were ranged, some on one side and some on the other. Some 
of them moved away, and among them all lines of separation were 
strictly drawn. The war exhausted the country, and when its bloody 
term was ended the old conditions were not restored. There were 
new methods of living, and more or less new people in every locality, 
and a new era was established. We may be grateful that the enmity 
of those war days was buried with those who so bravely took part 
in that great struggle, and that those who were willing to meet at 
one time in mortal combat, are now reconciled in a friendship made 
strong by remembrance of the trials which led to it. The war and 
all that preceded it is but a memory, and we live under the new con- 
ditions which are, doubtless, better than the old ones. We must not, 
however, forget that the people of the old times are the parents of 
those who now occupy their places, and the historian must deal with 
the ancestry of people and of conditions. We may enjoy the personal 
comforts of this ‘‘age of progress’’ due to the increased conveniences 
at our command; but it is to be questioned whether people are hap- 
pier or worthier than when you and I were young, Doctor. (This 
remark is made with due respect to the fact that you are a contem- 
porary of my parents.) You did not ask me for an eulogy of our 
county, but being a Missourian, born on Dardenne Prairie in St. 
Charles County, the one place in the world I would choose for such 
an event, I cannot be expected to refrain from offering my tribute, 
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unworthy as it may be, to such a favored portion of the earth’s 
surface. 

The history of Missouri, and indeed, the history of the great 
West cannot be written without taking into account St. Charles 
County. This county was a starting point, being one of the first 
localities settled in the Territory of Louisiana. Its historical im- 
portance is perhaps due to the character of its settlers more than to 
any other cause. The county should be noted, not only for the 
people who occupied it, but as well for the people and the influences 
it gave to other parts of the West. Daniel Boone explored and lived 
for a time in St. Charles County. The road skirting my father’s 
place was called the Boone’s Lick Road, or in the vernacular of ante- 
bellum days, the ‘‘Big Road.’’ After him came a host of good peo- 
ple, many, perhaps most of them from Virginia, bringing their fam- 
ilies, their slaves, their household goods and their live stock, making 
a new home without expectation of returning to the places from 
whence they came. A country is blessed by the goodness of the 
people who inhabit it, and no better people ever emigrated than 
those who settled in this fair county. I knew many of the old fam- 
ilies personally, and if I name some of them it is because of this 
personal knowledge, and not that they were any different from 
those I did not know, and I name them in the order of acquaintance 
and without respect to particular merits. Such people as Coalter, 
Woodson, Hatcher, Randolph, Watson, Wilson, MeCluer, Mus- 
chaney, Howell, Pitman, Gill, Naylor, Edwards, Bates, and so on 
throughout the list of Dardenne Prairie settlers were fit to build a 
community characterized by honor and righteousness. It is amongst 
such people that a minister may preach in the same church for forty 
odd years, making his preaching effective by his blameless life, 
shepherding his flock, holding the love and veneration of each mem- 
ber, and then to be followed in his office by a worthy son. And in 
what other community can be found one who has been physician 
and friend and counselor in the same families for more than fifty 
years? I may name the minister whom I have described, since we 
have only his beloved memory, the Reverend Thomas Watson, but 
out of consideration for you, Doctor, I will not name the physician. 

I am related to some of the families whose names I have men- 
tioned, and such information as I am able to collate is at your service 
to be used in any way you think best in preparing your history of 
the county. I shall not be able to suppress a proper pride of ances- 
try and of family connections, but will try to be just and to tell the 
truth according to the best of my understanding. I will also try 
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to be as brief as possible, and will ask you to revise and condense 
my notes. In a biographical record it will be impossible to separate 
St. Charles County from the state at large, or even from a greater 
territory, for our characters moved from their home states into the 
Mississippi Valley, and, while their families are represented in the 
County, their sphere of activity and influence was not confined to 
the county limits. 

Beginning with the family whose surname I bear :— 

It has been said that the family name of Bates is one which 
the State of Missouri delights to honor and as that statement refers 
particularly to members of the family not numbered among the liy- 
ing, it may with propriety be quoted by their descendants. 

Thomas Fleming Bates, son of Fleming Bates and Sarah Jordan, 
was born in York County, Virginia, November 1st, 1741. He was 
a man of peace, born and bred in the doctrines of the Quaker sect 
and so imbued with these doctrines that they were illustrated in 
his whole life and transmitted to his posterity. But this did not 
deter him from fighting for his country in the war of the Revolution. 
The old flint lock musket, which he carried throughout the war, and 
which is said to have been used by his son Edward in the year 1813 
in the second war with England, is still possessed by his oldest 
great-grandchild. In the stock of this gun there is a silver plate, 
placed there by Edward Bates, which bears the inscription, ‘‘ Thomas 
F. Bates, whig of the revolution, fought for liberty and independ- 
ence with this gun. His descendants keep it to defend what he 
helped to win.’’ On August 8th, 1771, he was married to Caroline 
Matilda Woodson, who was born in Henrico County, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 17th, 1751, and who was the daughter of Charles Woodson and 
Agnes Parsons. There were twelve children born to this pair, seven 
sons and five daughters. The first three children were born in Hen- 
rico County and the remaining nine at Belmont, the family seat in 
Goochland County. From the family letters which have been pre- 
served it is apparent that the seven sons were all exceptionally 
able and enterprising, taking active and prominent parts in the 
pubhe affairs of the Old Dominion State and in the settlement of 
the Mississippi Valley. They attracted the attention of President 
Jefferson who commissioned several of them to perform important 
duties in the country west of the Ohio. The performance of these 
duties was so satisfactory that these young men won the confidence 
of the President, who increased their responsibilities and their 
honors. It was remarkable that great trusts were given to men who 
were so young, and it is related of Frederick that during his journey 
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from Virginia to the Northwest, at the age of twenty-one, he was 
so youthful in appearance that a man with whom he wished to lodge 
mistook him for a runaway from home. Of these seven sons, three 
were identified with the history of their native Virginia, and of the 
four who moved West, some mention is due them in this account. 


Tarlton, second son of Thomas Fleming Bates, was born in 
Henrico County, Virginia, May 22nd, 1775, and was killed in a 
duel near Pittsburgh, January 8th, 1806. At the time of his death 
he was Prothonotary of the County of Allegheny. (For an account 
of his death, see the article hereinafter, entitled ‘‘The Last Duel in 
Pennsylvania.’’) 


Tarlton was never married. Letters which passed between him 
and different members of his family indicate that he possessed a 
brilliant mind, and had begun a career of great promise, which was 
eut short by his untimely death. 


In Fergus’ History of Early Llinois, Frederick Bates is men- 
tioned as follows: 


‘‘F'rederick Bates, third of seven sons of Thomas Fleming Bates, 
merchant, was born at Belmont, Goochland County, Virginia, June 
23rd, 1777; after receiving a rudimentary education, was, when 
about seventeen, apprenticed to a court clerk, thereby supporting 
himself by doing the practical duties of the place, and studying law 
—intending, as was then the common practice in Virginia, to go 
through the clerk’s office to the bar. About 1795 he obtained em- 
ployment in the quartermaster’s department of the Army of the 
Northwest on the frontier; intending to return as soon as he was 
able to the study and practice of his profession. He was stationed 
at Detroit but was often on business at Mackinae and other posts. 
In a few years he acquired some capital as a merchant but lost the 
greater portion of it by the fire of 1805—which was a lucky turn, 
as it forced him from a business that was unsuited to his taste 
and talent. Having by this time acquired a large experience of 
frontier character and business, he was about to enter the profession 
when in 1805 he was appointed senior associate-judge of the terri- 
torial district and land commissioner by President Jefferson, who 
with his Secretary of State, James Madison, were friends of his 
family. In 1807, he was transferred to St. Louis, Upper Louisiana, 
as secretary of the Territory and United States recorder of land- 
titles; these offices he held many years—as secretary till the admis- 
sion of Missouri in 1820, and the recordership until 1824, when he 
was elected the second governor of Missouri, and died in office, 
August 4th, 1825. Edward Bates, Lincoln’s attorney-general was 
his youngest brother. ’’ 


Frederick Bates was the first member of his family to settle 
Upper Louisiana. He was located at St. Louis, at that time a vil- 
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lage whose inhabitants were principally of French descent. It is to 
be remarked that he was in the Government service at the age of 
eighteen, and as indicating the principles which guided his life and 
may be of value to young men who read this, the following extracts 
are taken from a letter written him by his father: 


‘‘Belmont, Virginia, 27th December, 1793. 


‘‘My Dear Frederick: 

‘‘Having written frequently to you in the early part of your resi- 
dence at Detroit, and not having an acknowledgment of the recep- 
tion of one of my letters, made me despair of a conveyance to you, 
but having lately received your very acceptable favor of the 7th 
October, and finding that Tarlton is still at Pittsburgh, this is in- 
tended for the next port. Though I lament your separation to such 
a distance it is a pleasing consolation to hear that you enjoy good 
health, and possess the esteem and confidence of the worthy Capt. 
Ernest, whose polite and friendly attention to you demands my 
warmest acknowledgments, but I can not doubt of your steady at- 
tachment to business, or your inflexible adherence to principles of 
honor, which will insure the esteem of the good and virtuous, and 
afford lasting comfort to the man conscious of the rectitude of his 
CONGUGII GM iieh oer tae 

‘*T must once more intreat you my Dear Son to omit no oppor- 
tunity of writing to us, that being all we can expect at present, in- 
deed I believe a partial visit and to lose you again would add poig- 
nancy to my present feelings. All here have you in tender remem- 
brance, and join me in best wishes for you—be assured of the hearty 
prayers and warm benediction of 

‘*Your ever affectionate father, 
‘‘THOMAS F.. BATES. 
‘‘Mr. Frederick Bates.’’ 


Frederick Bates married Nancy Opie Ball, and had children as 
follows: 

Emily Caroline, born January 5th, 1820, who married Mr. Robert 
Alfred Walton, by whom she had eight children, and whose family 
home was the city of St. Charles. 

Lucius Lee, born March 18th, 1821, who married Dulcinea Con- 
way, daughter of Samuel Conway of St. Louis County. His widow 
and his children, Conway Bates and Lucia Lee Bates, are living in 
St. Louis. 

Woodville, born July 29th, 1823; died, unmarried, February 
12th, 1840. 

Frederick, born February 1st, 1826; died October 18th, 1862. 

James Woodson, sixth son of Thomas Fleming Bates, was born 
at Belmont, August 25th, 1787, died December 26th, 1846. He left 
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no descendants. He followed his brother Frederick to Upper Louisi- 
ana, and Batesville, Arkansas, is said to be named for him. The 
writer has no further record of his life. 

Edward Bates of Missouri, the seventh son and the youngest of 
the twelve children of Thomas Fleming Bates, was born at Belmont, 
September 4, 1793. He died in St. Louis, March 25th, 1869, in the 
76th year of his age. Edward attained more prominence as a public 
man than others of the name and the full account of his life which 
follows is from the pen of another of Missouri’s distinguished men, 
the Hon. Wm. F. Switzler: 
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Lincoln's Attorney General 


‘EDWARD BATES, ONE OF MiIssouRI’s GREATEST CITIZENS—HIS 
CAREER AS LAWYER, FARMER AND STATESMAN 


‘‘ Among the many memories of a long and active editorial, po- 
litical and official life in Missouri, during which he personally knew 
nearly every one of its public men, living and dead, of two genera- 
tions, and performed services with them in parliamentary bodies, 
none are more pleasant to the writer of this sketch than those con- 
nected with the late Edward Bates. Anterior to the civil war they 
were old Whigs together, entertaining many of the same convictions 
of public questions and worshipping at the same shrine of public 
duty. 

‘‘Measured by any of the approved standards of civilized life, 
Mr. Bates was no common man. First of all, and better than all, 
he was a Christian gentleman, and, therefore, a loyal friend; sweet 
tempered, complaisant, obliging, polished in manner, and one of the 
most entertaining conversationalists of his day. In short he be- 
longed to that illustrious line of gentlemen—who, alas! are not as 
numerous as they ought to be—‘who dignified the bar, the legis- 
lative hall, and the executive chamber ; who made the street brighter, 
home happier, and mankind better by their presence.’ Withal, 
he was a natural orator, master of the most elegant diction and beau- 
tiful imagery, and gifted with all the graces of elocution. His 
voice was as musical as a lute, and words fell from his lips without 
effort. He did not write and memorize his speeches, but spoke as 
moved by the inspiration of the occasion, trusting to the occasion 
for arguments and illustrations and the most befitting words. 

‘‘Kdward Bates was born in Belmont, Goochland County, Vir- 
ginia, September 4th, 1793, and died at his home in St. Louis City, 
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March 25th, 1869, in the 76th year of his age. His father, Thomas F’. 
Bates, was of old English stock and a Quaker; but, on the occur- 
rence of the Revolutionary War, his love of country and hatred of 
tyranny caused him to break faith with that sect and he enlisted as 
a soldier, and continued as such until the patriot armies of the 
colonies conquered a peace. 


‘‘Mr. Bates was the seventh son of a family of twelve children, 
and his father died while he was very young. Books were scarce, 
and schools in that part of Virginia were almost unknown. Ben- 
jamin Bates, a kinsman, lived at Hanover Court House, Va., and 
was a good scholar. To some extent the education of Edward, who 
early evidenced a fondness for study, was committed to him. He 
taught him the elementary branches, instructed him in mathematics, 
some philosophy and a little history. Finally he entered Charlotte 
Hall, a Maryland academy, where he acquired a good knowledge 
of the higher branches of English and of the classics. He desired 
to enter the American navy, and, through the influence of a friend, 
was appointed a midshipman, but his mother objecting to his becom- 
ing a sailor, he declined it. He did, however, enter the militia 
service at Norfolk, and served from February to October, 1813. 
His brother, Frederick Bates, of St. Louis, who had been appointed 
secretary of the Territory of Missouri, wrote to him of the bright 
prospects of the great country west of the Mississippi, and he re- 
solved to ‘go West and grow up with the country.’ Frederick Bates 
was the second Governor of the State of Missouri, elected for four 
years in August, 1824, and died in office August 4th, 1825. 


‘‘In the summer of 1814, Edward came to St. Louis, in the 20th 
year of his age. He resolved to study law, and, with this view, 
entered the office of Rufus Easton, then an eminent lawyer, and from 
1814 to 1816 a delegate to Congress. He died in St. Charles, July 
5th, 1834. 


‘‘In 1816 Mr. Bates was admitted to the bar and rapidly rose to 
distinction as an attorney and speaker; so rapidly, indeed, that in 
1818 Governor William Clark (of the celebrated ‘Lewis and Clark’s 
expedition’ of 1805-6), then Governor of Missouri Territory, ap- 
pointed him Attorney General of the Territory. 

‘‘In May, 1820, the fifteen counties then organized in Missouri 
elected forty-one delegates to a convention to form a constitution 
for the prospective state. Of this number St. Louis elected ten, 
namely, David Barton, Edward Bates, Alexander MeNair, William 
Rector, John C. Sullivan, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Bernard Pratte and 
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Thomas F. Reddick. The convention met in St. Louis, June 12th, 
1820, and elected David Barton president and framed a constitu- 
tion for the state, which remained its organic law for forty-five 
years, till it was supplanted by the ‘Drake constitution’ of 1865. 
Mr. Bates took an active interest in the proceedings of this body and 
rendered valuable services to the state. 

‘“ When the state was admitted into the union in 1821, Mr. Bates 
was appointed Attorney General by Governor McNair, but held the 
office only a short time, and was succeeded by Rufus Easton. He 
resumed the practice of his profession and prosecuted it with dis- 
tinguished ability and success. In 1822 he agreed to serve the people 
of the county in the lower branch of the Legislature and was elected. 
In 1824 he was appointed by President Monroe, United States At- 
torney for the Missouri District and discharged the duties of the 
position with acknowledged fidelity and ability till 1826, when he 
resigned and was elected a Representative to Congress, serving from 
1827 to 1829. His opponent was Hon. John Scott, of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, who had served the previous term. Both were Whigs. On 
May 29, 1823, Mr. Bates was united in marriage with Miss Julia D. 
Coalter, a daughter of David Coalter, who moved to Missouri in 
1818 from South Carolina, where Miss Coalter was born. Gen. John 
D. Coalter, deceased, who was an able lawyer and well-known Whig 
politician of St. Charles, was a brother of Mrs. Bates. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton R. Gamble, of St. Louis, and Mrs. William C. Preston, of South 
Carolina, were her sisters. Mrs. Bates died in St. Louis about 
twenty years ago. Very few of her children, one of whom was 
Barton Bates, once a judge of the Supreme Court, survive her. 
John C. Bates is now a distinguished officer in the United States 
Army. 

‘*In 1828 Mr. Bates was a candidate for re-election, but was de- 
feated by Spencer Pettis (in honor of whom Pettis County was 
afterwards named) by a large majority. Political parties were not 
organized in Missouri until 1828, at which time, under the influence 
of Andrew Jackson, who was elected President, the Democrats and 
Whigs of Missouri met each other at the polls for the first time as 
forces drilled for such an encounter. Bates was an old-time Henry 
Clay Whig; Pettis a Jackson Democrat. 

‘*Tn 1834 Mr. Bates was elected as a Whig to the Missouri House 
of Representatives, and was regarded as the ablest and most elo- 
quent member of that body. It was at this session that he practiced 
a laughable but harmless joke on a Democratic member from a 
southwest county whose name, like Mr. Bates’, commenced with the 
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letter B. The member was a very clever but uneducated man, who 
really didn’t half the time know how to vote. Some of his friends 
advised him that as Bates’ name on a roll-call was called first to 
watch how hé voted and vote the other way—‘agin Bates’—and he 
would vote all right. This came to Bates’ ear, and, not being averse 
to a little harmless mischief, he resolved at the next call of the roll 
on a political question to vote against his opinion and for the Demo- 
cratic side and afterwards ask leave to change his vote. And he 
carried out the joke, and the old fellow from the southwest voted 
‘agin Bates’ and against his party, for his.‘idee was so he voted 
agin Bates it was sartin to be Dimicratical.’ 

‘<His health becoming impaired and his law practice neglected by 
active participation in political and official life, he concluded to 
move to St. Charles County, where he owned a farm on the Dar- 
denne Prairie, and regularly vibrate between his farm and law office. 
He did so, but the experiment ran its course in a few years, and in 
1842 he removed back to St. Louis. The writer of this once asked 
him at his home in St. Louis what success he had as a farmer, to 
which he replied that ‘it took all the money Lawyer Bates could 
make to support Farmer Bates.’ 

‘‘In 1847 the great internal improvement congress met in Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Bates was one of the delegates from Missouri. At 
that time he was comparatively unknown outside of the state, but 
at that convention in a single speech he leaped at one bound into 
national prominence and fame. He was chosen president of the 
convention and delivered the opening address, in which he aston- 
ished and electrified the members by the great ability and elo- 
quence he displayed in combating the doctrine that the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to make appropriations for internal im- 
provements was limited to the tide waters of the ocean. No single 
speech delivered during the last generation produced a more bene- 
ficial or lasting effect upon our national improvement policy. In 
the West especially it was electrical ; and it was not long thereafter 
until the great states in the Mississippi Valley were admitted to be 
entitled to a share of federal patronage in the construction of their 
interstate railroads and improvements of their rivers and harbors. 

‘‘Upon the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency in 1850 
Mr. Bates was nominated by him and immediately confirmed by the 
Senate as Secretary of War, which he declined. 

‘In 1853 Mr. Bates was elected by the people of St. Louis 
Judge of the St. Louis Land Court, the important duties of which 
he discharged with marked ability and to universal public approval. 
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‘Tn 1854 he co-operated with the Free Labor, or Emancipation, 
party in St. Louis in opposing the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
and the admission of Kansas into the union under the Lecompton, 
or pro-slavery, constitution. 


‘“At the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 1860 his 
name was favorably mentioned by conservative Republicans for the 
presidency, and on the first ballot he received 48 out of the 465 votes 
east. But Mr. Lincoln being regarded as the strongest compromise 
candidate between the friends of Mr. Seward and the conservative 
element, his name was withdrawn, and Mr. Lincoln was nominated. 
After his election and inauguration he tendered Mr. Seward the 
place of Secretary of State, and to Mr. Bates his choice of the re- 
maining positions in his Cabinet. He accepted the office of Attorney 
General, the duties of which he, of course, discharged with distin- 
guished ability. Near the close of the year 1864 his health failed 
under the great strain of official duties and responsibilities, and 
believing the interests of the country demanded the services of a 
younger and more robust official, he resigned and returned to his 
home in St. Louis. 

‘* His official life ended here. Although rid of the cares and labors 
of publie station, his health continued to wane, and near the close 
of 1868 it assumed a more dangerous form, and he died as above 
stated. An immense concourse attended his funeral, Rev. Dr. 
Niceolls pronounced an appropriate and eloquent funeral discourse, 
and the remains of the illustrious citizen were laid to rest in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery. At a meeting of the St. Louis bar, held a few 
days thereafter, Hon. John EF. Darby presided and in a feeling ad- 
dress recalled many of the civic and Christian virtues and most 
important services of the deceased. Speeches were also delivered by 
other members of the bar—Shepley, Hunton, Broadhead and others 
—after which Mr. Broadhead offered resolutions, one of which was 
as follows: 

-** “Te has filled high places of trust, both in the state and nation, 
and following the example of Sir Mathew Hale, he discharged those 
trusts uprightly, deliberately and resolutely ; so that no man could 
say that he did not confer more honor on the office than the office 
did upon him; and he retired all the poorer for his public services, 
except in that esteem which follows the faithful discharge of duty.’ 


‘‘He was a firm believer in the Christian religion and a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Church at the time of his death. 
‘Wa. F. SwIirzuer.’’ 
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Reference to the memorable speech of Edward Bates at the 
Chicago River and Harbor Convention on July 7th, 1847, is made 
by Horace Greeley, reporter for the New York Tribune, as follows: 


‘‘Previous to putting the question, however, the President of 
the Convention, Hon. Edward Bates, of Missouri, returned thanks 
for the honor done him in a speech which took the Convention com- 
pletely by surprise—so able, so forcible, and replete with the soul 
of eloquence. I will not attempt to give an account of this wonder- 
ful speech, of which I regret to know that no full notes were taken. 
No account that can now be given will do it justice. In the course 
of it, Mr. B. remarked that when he emigrated, in 1814, to the 
French village of huts called St. Louis, which has now 50,000 in- 
habitants, he was obliged to hire a guard against hostile savages to 
accompany him across the unbroken wilderness which is now the 
State of Illinois, with a civilized population of 600,000 freemen. 
His speech was greeted at its close by the whole Convention rising 
and cheering long and fervently.”’ 


A like reference to the same event was made by Thurlow Weed, 
reporter for the Albany Evening Journal: 


‘* Wednesday Morning. 


‘‘Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

‘“Provisions were then made for the publication of the proceed- 
ings and their distribution among the people. 

‘‘Hon. Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, then offered the usual resolution 
of thanks to the Chairman. 

‘‘Thereupon, the Chairman, Mr. Bates of St. Louis, arose and, in 
one of the most appropriate speeches, returned his thanks to the 
Convention. 

‘‘The speech, if ever published as delivered, will be pronounced 
one of the richest specimens of American eloquence. He was in- 
terrupted continually by cheer upon cheer; and at its close, the air 
rung with shout after shout, from the thousands in attendance. 

‘‘The Convention adjourned at half-past eleven today, with more 
harmony, if possible, than it commenced. Never have we witnessed 
such a harmonious meeting, from beginning to end, its proceedings 
have been worthy any people and any cause. And the interest of 
the people was continued throughout all the sittings. Up to the last 
hour the crowd was a dense one, and every delegate stayed to the end. 

‘‘This Convention must rank as one of the most respectable, and 
we hope it will prove one of the most useful, ever assembled on the 
continent. This is a strong expression, we know. But we ask those 
who may be inclined to doubt it, to first hear before they judge.’’ 


The family life of Edward Bates and his wife, Julia Davenport 
Coalter, was ideal. Both lived to an advanced age and they were 
the parents of seventeen children. The oldest child of their first-born 
hesitates to speak in his own words of the virtues of his ancestry, 
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and prefers to enter here the tribute of a family friend, the Hon. 
John F. Darby, to the widow of Edward Bates, upon the occasion 
of her funeral services: 


‘*Mrs. Julia Bates, Widow of the Late Ed. Bates, Esq. For the 
Republican. 


‘*Yesterday, the widow of Edward Bates, deceased, Mrs. Julia 
Bates, was buried in Bellefontaine cemetery, an account of which 
has alrady been given in your widely circulated journal. 

‘‘One who has so long and so prominently been connected with 
the past history of St. Louis, as has been the widow of Edward 
Bates, is entitled to a passing notice, and I propose to give you a 
short and very brief sketch in relation to her. 

‘“‘The writer hereof has known Mrs. Bates in the city of St. 
Louis for more than fifty years. As a friend of her husband and 
as a devoted personal friend of the family, he has been a visitor 
of that amiable, accomplished and refined domicile for more than 
half a century, and has shared in the hospitality and partaken of 
the kindness of the household at the board of that devoted and pleas- 
ant establishment full many a time and oft. 

‘*Edward Bates was married to Julia Coalter in the year 1823, 
the same year that his partner, Joshua Barton, was killed in a duel 
by Rector. I have known Mrs. Bates ever since. Mrs. Bates bore 
her husband seventeen children, surviving her husband more than 
eleven years. She was, when young, a most beautiful woman. Mod- 
est, gentle and retiring, she was calculated to impart happiness 
around the domestic circle. When she went with her distinguished 
and talented husband to Washington City, she did it as a matter of 
duty, and not of pleasure, where she lived four years, while her 
husband was Attorney General of the United States, without osten- 
tation or display of fashion. Mrs. Bates was one of the noblest and 
best of women. 

‘‘The father of Mrs. Bates, David Coalter, came to the territory 
of Missouri in the year 1817 from South Carolina while Mrs. Bates 
was achild. He was a man of distinction and wealth, and purchased 
a large tract of land in the Dardenne Prairie, St. Louis County, in 
the Missouri territory, for which he paid at that time $20,000— 
money enough in that day to have purchased more property than 
the Lueas and Lindell estates, which have since been counted by 
millions, were worth. 

““ «Reasoning at every step he takes, Man yet mistakes his way.’ 

‘‘Mr. Coalter was a man of distinction, from what I can learn of 
his family; he lived for a while in the neighborhood of Florissant 
township in the vicinity of that eccentric individual Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker, who was at one time judge of the St. Louis cireuit 
eourt, and who utilized a hollow sycamore tree in the country by 
eutting off the top and covering it and making a law office of it, 
in which his books were stored around the shelves on the inside. 

‘Mr. David Coalter had five daughters and two sons. They 
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were a most distinguished family. The daughters married—all of 
them—most distinguished and talented men of position, place and 
station. One of the daughters married Governor Means, who after- 
wards became Governor of South Carolina; another daughter mar- 
ried Chancellor Harper, who was the first and only chancellor the 
State of Missouri ever had; and after the constitution of the State 
of Missouri was amended, giving the circuit courts chancery juris- 
diction, the office of chancellor was abolished, and the chancellor 
removed back to South Carolina, remaining the Chancellor of that 
state as long as he lived. Another daughter married William C. 
Preston, who came all the way to St. Louis County to marry his 
wife, and married her here in Missouri. His maternal grandmother 
was a sister of Patrick Henry; for many years he was in the United 
States Senate from South Carolina. He it was who delivered the 
eloquent and fine oration at the founding of the monument of the 
battle of King’s Mountain. Another daughter, Caroline, married 
Hamilton Rowan Gamble, of Missouri, who went to South Carolina 
to marry her in the fall of the year 1827. And Julia, just buried, 
married Edward Bates in Missouri in the year 1823. She was the 
youngest child. I might give further and many other interesting 
sketches of the Coalter family, but this will suffice. 
‘‘Joun F. Darsy. 

‘*St. Louis, October 18, 1880.’’ 


Of the seventeen children of Edward Bates, only two survive— 
Matilda, the tenth child, was born January 21, 1840. She married 
Major Edward Best Eno, and bore him five children, one of whom, 
Henry, died in childhood; another, Edward Bates, died in the prime 
of manhood, unmarried. She is now a widow and lives in Silver 
City, New Mexico, with her daughter Matilda, and near the home 
of another daughter, Julia Bates, the wife of Mr. Wayne Wilson, 
and the mother of three children. Her eldest daughter, Christine, 
the wife of Mr. George Compton and the mother of three sons, lives 
at Kirkwood in St. Louis County. 

John Coalter, the twelfth child and sixth son of Edward Bates, 
was born in St. Charles County, August 26th, 1842. He entered 
the army in 1860 at the age of eighteen, and after a long, continu- 
ous and distinguished service, was retired at the completion of his 
sixty-fourth year with the rank of Lieutenant General. He is un- 
married and resides in Washington, D.C. 

Barton, the first child of Edward Bates, was born in St. Louis, 
February 29th, 1824. He died at Cheneaux, in St. Charles County, 
at the end of the year 1892. He was a lawyer and was credited 
by his friends with great natural talent for the practice of that 
profession, having a judicial mind and an inherent sense of justice 
which ruled every action of his life. The writer was told by Edward 
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Bates that Barton was the best law draughtsman he ever knew, and 
his opinions as a judge are cited as models of clear and explicit lan- 
guage. He followed the practice of law for only a few years and 
about 1855 established the family home on Dardenne Prairie, which 
he named Cheneaux, where he resided until his death. This home 
place was so dear to the father and mother and the chidren that no 
idea of exchanging it for one in the city was successfully maintained, 
although professional and business requirements caused the father 
to make frequent visits to Jefferson City and St. Louis. 


For many years his duties as Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State, and, later, as a Railroad President occupied much of his 
time and talents. He was a close friend and admirer of the great 
man and engineer, James B. Eads, and was interested with him 
in the construction of the St. Louis Bridge, the Mississippi Jetties, 
and in other business enterprises. Barton Bates and Caroline Ma- 
tilda Hatcher, daughter of Henry Hatcher of Oakland, St. Charles 
County, were married March 29th, 1849, and, after a few years resi- 
dence in St. Louis, settled at Cheneaux on Dardenne Prairie. The 
Cheneaux family consisted of father, mother and ten children. Con- 
sidering the latter in order of birth :— 

Onward, a Civil Engineer, lives in Chicago with his wife, Vir- 
ginia Castleman, daughter of the late Judge Samuel Miller Breckin- 
ridge of St. Louis. They have no children. 

Hester is the wife of Mr. Justin R. Graves of Evanston, Illinois. 
They have no children, but Mr. Graves was a widower and had chil- 
dren by his first wife. 

Cora, wife of the Rev. Edwin Brown McCluer, D.D., lives at 
Bon Air, Virginia. She is the mother of five children—Dr. Bates 
MecCluer, Mrs. Edwin Pinkerton (who has a daughter), Nellie, who 
is a teacher, and Edward and Margaret who are at school. 

Tarlton, who died in his early manhood. 

Frances Barton is unmarried and lives with her mother in Chi- 
cago. 

Margaret married Seth Singleton and is the mother of five chil- 
dren :—Barton, who is married and has a son, Caroline and Kather- 
ine who are school teachers, Julian who was drowned while swim- 
ming with some playmates, and Hatcher, a young man just entering 
business, 

Hatcher, the one boy who remained at the homestead, well known 
through the county and loved by all, died July 24th, 1900, the result 
of an accident. 
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Eads lives in Colorado and is unmarried. 

Katherine was a physician. She had a university education, 
then graduated in the Medical College of New York, and completed 
her professional training with a year’s hospital practice. She prac- 
ticed medicine for a while in Chicago but was compelled, by failing 
health, to relinquish this work. For several years she was an invalid 
and during this period was engaged in literary work. She died 
at Bon Air, Virginia, August 23rd, 1906. During the years of her 
study and practice she formed an extended acquaintance, and she 
seemed to possess the rare quality of gaining and holding the love 
of all who knew her. In a beautiful tribute written by one of her 
college friends is to be found this sentence: ‘‘Her genius for 
friendship—and, surely, it was nothing short of this—was due to 
her wondrous gift of sympathy. Some one said after she was gone: 
It wasn’t that she listened to you, was interested in you as you 
talked, she became You.’’ 


Barton, the tenth and youngest child of Barton and Caroline 
Matilda Bates, died in infancy. 


Barton, son of Edward, known, as also his father was, as ‘‘ Judge 
Bates’’ was prominent in the history of the state. Born at the cor- 
ner of Sixth and Market Streets in the village of St. Louis, he was 
identified with the life of the state, and choosing St. Charles County 
for his home he reared his large family here—he belonged to this 
county. In a sense he was not a public man, for he loved retire- 
ment and never sought publicity, but the citizens of our county 
knew and respected him and appreciated his character and qualities. 
The doors of the Cheneaux homestead were kept open, the old people 
loved their neighbors and the young people gathered their friends 
about them without question and without limit. It was always a 
holiday at Cheneaux and yet the sense and practice of duty was 
taught with Quaker simplicity and insistence. After the death of 
Hatcher, the home could not be maintained by Mrs. Bates, her chil- 
dren were scattered and so bound with engagements under the new 
order of things that no one could attend her in the old home. She is 
now living with her daughter Frances (Fanny) in Chicago, in her 
eighty-fourth year, still active and cheerful, in a circle of relatives 
and friends, whom she loves and who love her in return, compelled 
to do so by her own lovely character. 


Naney Coalter Bates, the eldest daughter and third child of 
Edward and Julia Bates, was born December 11th, 1827, and died 
October 17th, 1872. She was never married. She was well known 
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on Dardenne Prairie, being a frequent visitor to her brother’s house, 
and her memory is held reverently and affectionately by those who 
did know her. 


Julian, the sixth child and third son of Edward and Julia Bates, 
was born January 7th, 1833, and died in St. Louis, July 20th, 1902. 
He was a physician, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and practiced medicine, first in Florissant, St. Louis County, and 
afterwards in St. Louis. He married Sarah Friend Woodson, daugh- 
ter of Charles F. Woodson, of St. Charles County. They had a 
large family of children, of whom there are now living four sons, 
George W., Fleming, Frank and Hodgen, and one daughter, Wenona, 
the wife of Rev. Wm. McCluer, who is the son of the late Samuel 
MecCluer of Dardenne Prairie. His widow lives in St. Louis with 
her son Frank. Dr. Bates was a scholar and a man of refinement 
and gentleness, a true example of the Christian gentleman. 


Fleming, the seventh child and fourth son of Edward and Julia 
Bates, was born April 2nd, 1834, and died December 8th, 1871. He 
married Miss Nannie Wilson, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Wilson, of 
St. Charles County. They had three children, Allen Cumberland, 
Benjamin and Nannie Fay. Mrs. Fleming Bates and the two sons 
are dead, and Miss Nannie Fay Bates, the only surviving member 
of the family, lives in St. Louis. 


Richard, eighth child and fifth son of Edward and Julia Bates, 
. was born December 12th, 1835, and died September 25th, 1879. He 
married Ellen Wilson Woodson, daughter of Charles F. Woodson, 
of St. Charles County. They had two children, Charles Woodson 
Bates, who is a prominent lawyer of St. Louis, and Mrs. Annie Bates 
Hersman, a widow, who with her mother is living in Chicago. 


Charles Woodson, thirteenth child and seventh son of Edward 
and Julia Bates, was born November 4th, 1844. He married Alice, 
daughter of Seth Frink, of St. Louis. They had three daughters, 
Ellen Coalter, Bertha and Caro, who live with their mother in St. 
Louis. Charles Woodson died in St. Louis some years ago. Woody 
Bates, as he was familiarly called, was known on Dardenne Prairie 
almost as well as if he were a resident and his name was synonymous 
with that which is gentle and lovable. 

The children of Edward and Julia Bates, not named above, 
Holmes Conrad, Fanny Means, Maria Fleming, Edwa, Kora Whar- 
ton, Ben Edward, Catherine Harper, Julia and David Coalter all 
died in their childhood. 


Following in the lead of Frederick Bates were relatives and 
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friends who settled in St. Charles and St. Louis Counties. There 
were amongst them men of education and means, full of enterprise 
and willing to endure the hardships of frontier life. Men whose 
patriotism had been stirred by the wars with the mother country 
and who were committed to the destiny of our Republic. .Too much 
honor can never be given to this class of men, who converted this 
Spanish-French Territory of Louisiana into the Sovereign States 
which now exist. Some of these pioneers who settled in St. Charles 
County deserve mention here :— 


David Coalter, son of Michael Coalter and Elizabeth Moore, was 
born in Virginia September 24th, 1764. He was married to Ann 
Carmichael, daughter of James Carmichael and Catherine Sheiders, 
who was born near Orangeburg, South Carolina, on June Ist, 1772, 
the date of their marriage being December 29th, 1791. In addition 
to the five daughters mentioned in Mr. Darby’s memoir of Mrs. 
Edward Bates, there were four sons, to-wit: (1) James, who died 
unmarried, (2) John David, who married Mary Means and had one 
child that died in infancy, and who was an honored and respected 
eitizen of St. Louis, (3) Beverly Tucker, who married and had three 
children—Julia Bates, Caroline Gamble and John David—his family 
residence being in Pike County where he practiced the profession of 
medicine, and (4) James 2nd, who died in infancy. David Coalter 
lived for a time on Dardenne Creek, and the writer remembers that, 
when a boy, he was shown the foundation timbers which were all 
that remained of a mill built by David on the creek near the place 
afterward owned by Mr. Samuel McCluer. 


Henry Hatcher, son of John and Naney Gentry Hatcher, was 
born in Virginia, December 30th, 1801, and died at his residence of 
Oakland in St. Charles County, January 7th, 1879. He was mar- 
ried November 3rd, 1825, to Susan Matilda Ann Spears and had 
twelve children as follows: 


(1) Ann Maria, born September 14, 1826; died January 19, 
1879; married Strother Johnson, November 13, 1850, and had 
children. 


(2) Caroline Matilda, born February 20, 1829; married Barton 
Bates, March 29, 1849. 


(3) Charlotte Virginia, born February 26, 1831; died in Vir- 
ginia ——-; married Daniel H. Brown February 2, 1866, and had 
children. Daniel Brown was previously married and had children 
by his first wife. 
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(4) Frederick Alfred, born , 1833 ; died ; married first 
Julia Chenoweth, and second, Susan Nicholson. No children. 

(5) Martha Powell, born January 17, 1836; died December 1, 
1836. 

(6) Mary Elizabeth, born September 24, 1837; died , 1908 ; 
married Colonel George W. Jackson, October 31, 1867, and had 
children. 

(7) Sarah Margaret, born December 1, 1839; married Peyton 
A. Brown, September 21, 1858, and had children. 

(8) Pamily Susan, born May 4, 1842; died March 29, 1878; 
married Captain William E. Cenoweth, October 31, 1867, and had 
children. 

(9) Worty Gay, born December 22, 1844; died December 2, 
1867. Unmarried. 

(10) John Henry, born April 3, 1847 ———; married Caroline 
Harris, ; and had children. 

(11) Henrietta Frayser, born February 4, 1850; died Novem- 
ber 5, 1877 ; unmarried. 

(12) Samuel Josiah, born March 21, 1853; died ; married 
Irvine, and had no children. 


Margaret Maria Spears, the mother of Mis. Henry Hatcher, 
was the eighth child and third daughter of Thomas Fleming Bates 
of Belmont, Goochland County, Virginia, and so was a sister of 
Edward Bates of Missouri. She married, first, Mr. Spears, and, sec- 
ond, Dr. Wharton. She died in Mr. Hatcher’s home at an advanced 
age, the great grandmother of numerous children. 


Henry Hatcher, with his family and all of his personal property, 
moved from Virginia to St. Charles County about 1836. He was 
accompanied by Judge Robert Fraser, the husband of Maria Spears 
who was a sister of Mrs. Hatcher. 


Henry first lived at the Heald place near O’Fallon and moved 
from there to Oakland on Peruque Creek where he remained to the 
end of his life. It is related that in the first year of his residence 
in St. Charles County he killed more than sixty deer to provide meat 
for his household. Deer and wild turkeys were so plentiful in those 
days that a hunter had only to walk a short distance from his house 
to procure all the fresh meat that was needed. Mr. Darius Heald, 
himself a famous hunter, once told the writer that Mr. Hatcher was 
the best turkey shot he ever saw, but that he (Mr. Heald) could 
beat him killing deer. 
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Mr. Hatcher was a man of great integrity, unless it could be 
said that he neglected himself in his generosity towards others. His 
mode of life was modest but his home was never excelled in hospi- 
tality by any other, and with his large family and the almost con- 
stant presence of guests, it was always full of life and pleasure. 
His only living children are Mrs. Barton Bates of Chicago, Mrs. 
Peyton A. Brown of Saline County, and Mr. John Hatcher who, 
after living in the county for more than sixty years, recently moved 
to Calloway County to be near his son and daughter. who, with their 
families, are settled on farms near Williamsburg. 

Judge Fraser lived and died on his farm adjoining that of Mr. 
Hatcher. Two of his children are living, Eliza (Mrs. Thompson) 
lives in St. Charles County and Edward Bates Fraser who is a 
prominent citizen of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

No family in St. Charles County was better known or enjoyed 
greater respect than that of Charles Friend Woodson. The Wood- 
son and Bates families were intermarried for generations and in 
addition to the tie of relationship, Charles F. Woodson and Edward 
Bates were intimate friends. Charles F. Woodson was descended 
from John Woodson, a native of Dorsetshire, England. He came 
to Virginia in 1624 as surgeon to a company of soldiers, with Sir 
John Harvey. Charles F. Woodson was born in Virginia, November 
20th, 1794, and was married to Ann Thomas, daughter of Dr. Good- 
ridge Wilson and Elizabeth Woodson Venable, who was born in 
Prince Edward County, Virginia, December 7th, 1806; the date of 
their marriage being April 15th, 1830. To this pair were born: 

(1) George Thomas. 

(2) Richard Goodridge. 

(3) A son who died in infancy. 

(4) Sarah Friend, who married Julian Bates. 
(5) Anne Virginia. 

(6) Elizabeth Venable. 

(7) Ellen Wilson, who married Richard Bates. 
(8) Julia Bates, who married Mr. Stoutemyer. 
(9) Lilly, who died in infancy. 

(10) Mary Randolph, who is the wife of Mr. William Harris 
of St. Charles County. The surviving members of the Woodson 
family of Dardenne Prairie are:—Mrs. Julian Bates, living in St. 
Louis, and the Misses Virginia and Elizabeth who with Mrs. Richard 
Bates reside in Chicago, and Mrs. William Harris of St. Charles 
County. 
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And now Dr. Edwards, I am sure I have done my share in 
supplying you with biographical notes of people living in or related 
to St. Charles County. If other descendants of the old families 
have done as well, you will have a mass of data to be assorted, sim- 
plified, abridged and expurgated, until it in proper form occupies 
the space in the history of Missouri which is allotted to St. Charles 
County. Family histories cannot be impartially written by mem- 
bers of the family, and it is said that no true history can be written 
except by future generations. Nevertheless, no history can be 
written without the testimony of those who took part in it, and a 
practiced writer should be able to revise and eliminate such notes 
as I have furnished and make a record of interest to posterity. 


I have hardly treated you fairly in sending you all these dates 
of births, deaths and marriages, for I became personally interested 
in these people of the same blood, and resolving to keep a copy of this 
letter for my own records, fear that I have served myself at your 
expense. Still, I am sure that an old Patriarch, such as you are, 
who has been so intimately connected with the lives of some of these 
families, will be glad to have these family notes, even if they do not 
suit your present purpose, and so I send them. 


Your friend, 
ONWARD BATES. 
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Letters a Hundred Years Old 


POCO VOC 


More than thirty years ago the originals of the following letters 
were in my possession for a short time. I obtained copies which 
I have kept ever since and they are reproduced here because they 
throw light on the conditions of life at Belmont. It is interesting 
to study these letters when we remember they were written by mem- 
bers of our own family whose characteristics we have inherited. 


Observe the deferential attitude of one member of the family 
to another, as shown in the different letters; the strength of family 
affection and the high ideals expressed. The head of the Belmont 
family, our ancestor Thomas Fleming Bates, was a soldier in the 
Revolution, and afterwards a man of influence. It is remarkable 
that his sons could hold important government positions when 
scarcely out of their teens and it is improbable that they would have 
obtained these places if their father had not been prominent and 
respected. Tarlton was the Prothonotary in Pittsburgh; Frederick 
held important subordinate positions and was afterwards Governor 
of the Territory of Missouri. Not much is known of James except 
that he was a prominent man in the Southwest and it is supposed 
that Batesville, Arkansas, was named for him, The other sons seem 
to have had no difficulty in maintaining themselves as lawyers or 
office holders in the home state. The mother of this interesting 
family, Caroline Matilda, was both a strong character and a lovable 
one. Notice the letters to her from her sons, especially after Tarlton 
was killed in the duel. At that time Caroline was a widow and the 
head of the family. The present Missouri Bateses are descended 
from Frederick, Edward and Margaret Maria. Susanna is the an- 
cestress of the Walton family of St. Charles County. These rela- 
tionships will appear on a close study of the family trees. 


I have introduced as matters of interest to the present Bates 
family a deed of gift from Charles Woodson to Caroline Matilda 
Bates of six negro slaves; also some minutes of the action of the 
Society of Friends relating to our grandmother Caroline. Thought- 
less descendants may undertake to be critical of one who was a slave 
holder and who was apparently turned out of the Quaker Church, 
and I ask such to consider the conditions existing at that time and 
never to forget that our grandmother Caroline was revered as a 
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remarkable woman and very much beloved, as is evidenced in the 
fact that her name has been brought down in different branches 
of the family to the present generation. Our ancestors were Chris- 
tian people and although they departed from the tenets of the 
Quaker Church, the influence of Quaker rectitude is still with us. 
OG: 
S. CLARK TO HER SISTER. 


Dear Sister: I received thine by Capt. Ramsay and was sorry 
to hear thy poore little son had been complaining so much, but I 
hope he is now getting the better of all his complaints. I congratu- 
late thee on the birth of a Daughter. 

I beg thou will except of a pare of little stays for my name sake . 
and an apron for theyself. Tell Ursula I have nothing to send her 
now but will get something to send by the next opportunity. 

I expect my Husband home Every Day and I have the pleasure 
to inform thee I shall certainly go out to Virginia when he returns. 

I have nothing more and must conclude with my love to they 
Husband and Children and am, 


Dear Sister they ever loving 


» 


S. CLARK. 
Greenock, March 22nd, 1774. 


Note by O. B.—I surmise the above letter to be from Sally Clark, daughter 
of (20) Charles Woodson and (21) Agnes Parsons and addressed to her 
sister (19) Carolina Matilda wife of (18) Thomas Fleming Bates shortly 
after the birth of (24) Sarah Bates. 


AGNES Woopson To (19) CAroLINE MATILDA BATES. 


Dear Cally: I have not forgot thee concerning a few fish, know- 
ing though are fond of them I was thinking to send thee a few by 
the first opportunity before I received thy letter. I should be very 
glad to come up, but I see no way for it at present. 


I want to see you all much and little Sally in particular. I will 
try to forward Ursula to come as soon as I can conveniently. I have 
received a letter from thy sister Sally a few weeks ago; it was dated 
Oct. 16, 1778, informing me of the state of her affairs. She says 
she wants for nothing that country can afford. Likewise the same 
day her husband is set out on a six months cruise against the French. 
She has two fine children, Jack and Sally. Sally was 14 months 
old when she wrote to me. She lives in the town all winter and goes 
to the country in the spring and stays all Summer. 

She says she is determined to come to Virginia the first oppor- 
tunity, so I conclude thy loving mother, 

(21) Agnes Woopson. 
31th: 5 month 1778. 

Thy brother sends ye 2 rock fish, I send ye 9 shads and a few 

herrings, 
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(18) THomas FLEMING BAtTEs TO TARLTON ( WOODSON ?) 


Goochland County, Newport, March 18th, 1776. 


Dear Tarlton: I have with pleasure received many of your 
favors since my removal to this place, for which I return you sin- 
cere thanks, and wish it was in my power to keep up the friendly 
intercourse you seem fond of, on your part, but the great distance 
and searcity of opportunity renders it impossible on mine. I assure 
you it gives me the highest satisfaction to find you Characterised 
with distinguishing marks of approbation and respect. by all the 
Officers and Gentlemen of your acquaintance—but am pained at the 
same time to see how unexperienced ladds, in many places, raised 
over the heads (as it were) of worthy men whose service and assidu- 
ity deserve promotion. They tell me your Company is thought one 
of the first on duty for subordination and Military Accomplishments, 
and I rest satisfied your conduct will secure Honour to yourself and 
Credit to your Company. 


I send this by way of four Mile Creek, to the care of Brother 
George, who comes on in the Recruiting way beyond expectation— 
and it is thought will soon make up his Company, which I believe no 
other man in Henrico could have done. I have just received from 
A Mile Creek a Packett of Dunmores Infernal News Papers. He 
is certainly a rascal and I wish the Devil had him. 

We have a report here that.General Clinton, Lord Piercy and 
Governor Martin, with their Troops, have fallen into the hands of 
the Carolina Fourees, which God grant may be the ease. 


Capt. Samuel Woodson has compleated a Company of fine hearty 
soldiers, who rendezvous at the Court House til marching orders. 


I am, Affectionately Yours, 
(18) THomas BatTEs. 


(18) THomas FLEMING Bates To His WIFE (19) CAROLINE 
MATILDA, 


Belmont, March 18th, 1785. 


My Dear: Sam returned home on Tuesday night and tells me 
you were so fatigued that you intended making two days march on 
your return, which is the reason of my sending him down to-day. 
It has already been a long week to me, being followed up with fever 
and a bad eold, so that I have kept close House all the week. Dick 
& Lucky have also bad colds and Lucky has a regular ery for her 
Mamma about sun-set every day—at other times she pleases her 
faney with the good things you are to bring her on Sunday and 
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upon the whole has been a very good girl. I wish you would make 
Sam get her a cake at some of the shops on Richmond Hill. Herein 
is a letter for R. P. which may be sent to the store when convenient. 


Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Hylton are to dine with me today. Our 
tea is so near out that I have enclosed an order to Pennocks Store 
for half a pound, which I shall be glad Sam should eall for. 

Yours affectionately, 


(18) TxHos. F. BATEs. 
(19) Mrs. Bates. 


(25) TarLTon Bates To His MotHer (19) CAROLINE 
MATILDA BATES. 


Pittsburg, October 9th, 1796. 


Dear Mother: I some time since announced to Fred my pros- 
pects of being with you for a few weeks this fall at which time I 
persuaded myself that this very day (and it is a delightful one) 
would have carried me on my journey 30 miles but at this moment 
the prospect of my starting appears little less distant than at that 
time. I am detained here until Maj. Carig (with whom I live) 
ean go to Presq’ile and return, and he is likewise retarded in his 
journey until the water sufficiently rises for A. Ellicott (the com- 
missioner for ascertaining the southern boundary) to descend the 
Ohio. Thus you see it may be the middle of next month before I 
ean possibly leave Pitt. I must therefore reluctantly request that 
you cease to expect me until my actual arrival renders expectation 
useless. 

For me greet the whole family and enquiring friends. 

Accept Dear Mother the unalterable affection of your most 
dutiful 

(25) BatTEs. 

P. S.—As it does not appear right that letters from and to one 
not entitled to frank should, by being enclosed, avoid the postage, 
I have forborn to seal this—I have not always been—and do not 
know that I shall always be so scrupulous. 


(25) TaruTon Bates To His BrorHEr (26) FREDERICK BATES. 


Pittsburg, March 7th, 1798. 


Why so fast, my dear Frederic? When I only told you I intended 
to address a girl, you have taken it for granted that I was to be 
instantly married. But she is not so kind in deed as you in inten- 
tion, for I cannot discover in her the smallest predilection in my 
favor. I believe however her tender bosom has no occupant but 
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that which nature gave it. I have filed a declaration in due form 
and shall not fail to acquaint you with the pleadings, and, should I 
be so happy as to obtain a confession of judgement, with the name. 


She is as the tender shoot of some ill fated seed which far has 
blown on the wings of chance and rested in some lonely valley with- 
out a vestage to trace its origin. Her Mother’s gone, her Father is 
no more, and nought remains to her of relatives or friends but an 
old step-mother. Disconsolate reflection! And but last night she 
told it to me with such a melancholy countenance as would have 
moved the heart of flintiest rock, for mine is melted. And as before 
I searce was serious I then became enamoured and now—am all 
devotion. Your sentiments and Captain Ernest’s of Detroit differ, 
I believe, widely. I wait with impatience for your Journal. 

I do not know that Bond is an acquaintance of Androins, neither 
do I wish you to receive him as my friend, but as you may like or 
dislike him, for I have very little acquaintance with him, nor have 
I intimated that you would be happy to have such. 


I believe I am almost the only Pittsburgher who is not ashamed 
to call himself a Democrat, and I am sure the appellation will never 
discredit me, if I do not do it. 


Your persecuted party of Detroit have laid before, I think the 
President a long list of sore grievances, among which is their exclu- 
sion from the public Assemblies. However just part of them may 
be, this is surely ludicrous. To make a foolish complaint that no one 
will keep Company with them. Mortifying confession!!! 


I expected a letter for you by last post from Fleming, who is 
post master at Hanover Courthouse. And will give you from time 
to time any news I may receive from Belmont. 

I am and will be anything you please in the comprehensive words, 


Your Friend, 
(25) T. R. Bares. 


P. 8. Your book I have sent for and shortly expect. I have some 
notion of sending with it a couple of shirts. To En. D’Thompson 
my respects. Capt. Ernest moves for Philadelphia I believe today 
or tomorrow. 


Avez vous commences d’apprehendre la francaise? Je suis a 
present lesant l’histoire secret de la cour de Berlin par 1’Immortel 
Mirabeau en 1786-7 dans deux volumes. 
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(18) THomAs FLEMING Bates To His Son (26) FREDERICK BATES. 


Virginia, 21st August, 1798. 
My Dear Frederick: 

Your very acceptable favor of the 2nd of February is the only 
one I have received since your arrival at Detroit, and having 
written to you thrice copiously since that period, am doubtful they 
did not reach you. At your departure from hence my whole sen- 
sations were chilled with an awful presage that I was then sepa- 
rated forever from a darling child in whom my whole heart was 
wrapped. You will pardon this effusion in a tender parent, and let 
me hear from you as often as possible. 

I yesterday received from Tarlton a long and very. pleasant 
letter except a part announcing his intention of removing to the 
Natches next month. May I not presume to hope that my other 
son will be satisfied to remain nearer home. 

Fleming writes well and is very clerky ; Dicky attentive to busi- 
ness and gives great satisfaction. Peggy is small of body but 
capacious in understanding. James has gone over his arithmetic 
thrice, but dishkes his book. Nancy and Matilda read prettily and 
Edward is spelling two syllables; your mother and indeed the whole 
family are anxicusly expecting to hear from you, not doubting 
your willingness to afford that consolation as often as possible. 
The Post being in waiting obliged me to conclude a hasty letter 
without correction. Everybody here has you in tender remem- 
brance and I trust you will rest assured of my constant prayers and 
best wishes for your happiness here and hereafter. 

I am, dear Frederick, your affectionate father, 

(18) THomas F. Bares. 


(25) TarLToN Bates To His BrotHeEr (26) FREDERICK BATES. 


Pittsburg, Sunday, May 28th. 
My Dear Frederick: 

Do give us a little of the general politics of your State. Here 
it is reported that you are undergoing a mental revolution—that, 
by the instrumentality of reason the vail of Democracy has been 
torn from your eyes, you begin to comprehend the divine truths 
which the upper political orders alone have hitherto so strenuously 
supported and as one step toward regeneration and order you appear 
to have sworn destruction to gaming tables. Patriotic construc- 
tion. How? Where could it originate? Not in the Governor, 
surely not under any new law; perhaps with the corporation of 
Richmond. 
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Wherever it was the movers, the executors, all concerned de- 
serve well of their fellow citizens. If the suppression of vice an 
immorality, the demolition of the instruments of fraud, chicanery 
and deception, the abrogation of those conventicles of such cor- 
ruptive influence on the health, the morals and the fortunes of a 
free people are to be considered as desirable objects. And since I 
am on the subject of gambling: What think ye of lotteries, which 
the Federal and State Legislatures are in the habit of permitting 
for such praiseworthy objects as the improvement of cities, the 
erection of bridges, the support of academies? Have they not an 
evident tendeney to convert industry to idleness, idleness to prof- 
ligaecy and honest men to speculators and knaves? As it is a free 
will contribution upon speculative principles it can not be called 
oppressive, but is it therefore the less inconvenient? 

Till Friday I had little doubt of our remaining at peace. Should 
Congress not response on the Harp of Concord to the kettle-drum 
of War, which the President has beaten with so heavy a hand, who 
can calculate the consequences. I tremble for enfatuated France. 
France burnt to the water’s edge, beaten in Italy, repulsed on the 
Rhine, surrounded by hostile Europe, a world in opposition. Should 
America raise the battle axe of destruction to whom shall she 
(France) fiy for succour? She has yet one ally left, and that 
ally—formidable DESPAIR—has often led her to victory. But I 
hear you ask is this a time for irony when the wings of our 
Country’s Commerce are clipt by the British and the carcass itself 
is nearly devoured by the French. But candidly speaking I must 
approbate the President’s speech excepting the last clause which 
so unequivocally pledges him to the support of every measure and 
every principle established under the late administration. Is this 
not saying to France, cease your unjust clamours, we desire peace 
but we will have it only on our own terms. Will it not plunge our 
country into the horrors of war, by which nothing can be gained; 
but who will say that between the noxious laws of aristocracy and 
the arrogance of democratic omnipotence our mighty arm, our arm 
of independence cannot be weakened, or its supporting corner stone 
undermined—Union. 

It is now time that I thank you for your favors of the 7th and 
9th and still more (as is the way of the world) for those you 
promise, and did you know that your letters give me more real 
pleasure than most things—I had almost said than anything—I 
here experience, I feel that you would not give me cause to imagine 
that you had forgotten your promise. Business, and business ought 
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not to be neglected, may sometimes deprive me of a line from you, 
and J assure you that my hands are some how or another quite 
full, but I will not deny that business contributes not a little to 
that fullness. 


As regards your I think you must be a little too severe; 
that she is a Woman of warm, of strong passions is most certain, 
but I could not have supposed her quite so termagent as you seem 
to think. The ‘‘external beauties’’ of the daughter may have con- 
tributed to the melancholy disappointment of Kitty, late the most 
volatile of her sex, now most sadly the reverse. How shall I ex- 
press my compassion for your tender limbed unfortunate Fanny, 
whose sufferings may be traced to the Envy, the Malevolence of 
her ‘‘whose inexorable doom to the caresses of an emaciated old 
man’’ excludes her from the delights which the indulgence in the 
innocent pleasures of a youthful embrace can give. That she is 
the tender object of cruelty she claims my condolence, but when 
I know that she has yet other claims on your humanity she has 
my sincerest commisseration. 


I have requested Charles to make advances for me without 
knowing how far he is possessed of the means. I wonder he has 
informed me nothing of Ensign Meriwether Lewis, of Albermarle, 
who was to have put into his hands 60 50-100 dollars due two 
years since. 


I wish Miss Ross may find in Myers a man who altho he may 
not be indifferent to her fortune, may prove still less so to her 
person. For really I have a partiality for anything that is David 
Ross’s. 

How? Are you still bridled and does Miller hold the reins? I 
thought you were in the beginning of the year emancipated from 
the shackles of servitude by his unparallelled generosity. How 
apropos then was my comparison of your emancipation and his 
permission to me to do better if I could. Assuming the privilege 
of an Irishman this he revoked, and that it appears he evades. 
What a happy versatility he possesses, or rather how completely is 
his desire to do the thing that is right and clever drowned by the 
whispers of detested avarice. I fear you will charge me with 
acrimony, perhaps with full malevolence; but experience teaches 
me to doubt the reality of Miller’s generosity. 

I can not regard anything that relates to you as trouble and I beg 
you to be assured that nothing within my ability shall be wanting to 
smoothe the entrance of the rugged path of life. Should 30 dollars 
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per month be anything toward this object I presume I could procure 
it for you either now or at Christmas. 

My language is weak when I attempt to say how grateful it is to 
the feelings of exiled poverty to hear that my friends are still 
enquiring after me, and that my acquaintances ‘‘learned or illiterate, 
respectable or otherwise’’ are so charitable, for charity it is to give 
what none can demand, as to admit that my endeavors to obtain 
the approbation of my fellow citizens have, in some degree, merited 
success, 

Your intimation of the regularity and propriety which you 
found in the office generally is the more pleasing as, from Nuikold’s 
case, I was led to fear there might be others in the same, or worse, 
condition. 

Sydnor thanks you for your hearty wishes for his prosperity 
which, however, I rather hope than expect as he is more specious 
than solid. He moves from this in a few days for Presqu’ Isle where 
he is to act as Quarter Master. From the new modeling of that 
department under General Commanding Wilkinson and Quarter 
Master Gen. Wilkins, as but one of us could remain at Pittsburgh 
I was so fortunate as to have the choice. 

I have written almost every week and must think that some of 
my letters sometimes miscarry. 

When Harris contemptuously struck you ‘‘with his (a word is 
here defaced with the wafer) had you simply pushed him out of 
the office without lending him a foot to descend the steps I should 
have rather admired your moderation than censured your warmth. 

I had some small matters to mention but they have escaped me. 
I have enclosed letter to Richard which I have left open under 
the expectation that no postage is paid on unsealed notes: But-I 
eannot, I do not expect you in this to depart from your duty. 

I need not say—Your Brother—but I will say more, 

Your Friend, 
May 30th. (25) T. R. Barss. 
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(25) TarLTon BATES To His BROTHER, (26) FREDERICK BATES. 


Pittsburg, July 9th. 
Dear Frederick: 


J had the pleasure of receiving on Friday last the mortification 
of loosing out of my pocket on the same evening your favor of the 
—— ult., which I had intended to answer this day; but the mantle 
of desponding Ennui has fallen upon me and I must be silent or 
splenetically dull. 
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I, some posts since, endeavored to give you in part my sentiments 
of an American judge who could recommend, and a jury of freemen 
who could adopt, so liberti-cide a presentment as the one against 
Cabell. I wonder that there was not on that jury some one suffi- 
ciently patriotic to have endeavored to give the judge a side wing 
by turning his battery against himself. 

In my zeal for the abolition of the gambling houses of Rich- 
mond I had for a moment forgotten the rights of citizens. They 
were amenable to the laws, not by the distinction of their property 
but by fine or whatever some positive law had proposed, and not to 
arbitrary discretion. 

I received lately a wonderfully laconic epistle from Fleming 
whom, I must think from your statement, must be not a little syn- 
ical. For Charles I will say nothing, as he does not think proper 
to remember me, and as for our “‘supercilious unele’’ altho’ I 
regard him as the brother of my Mother, and respect him as a man 
of sense and integrity, I thank my God that I am possessed of no 
contemptible share of ‘‘self-respect’’ and Vanity, if it be vanity to 
acknowledge no superior, and to admit no knave, however bloated 
with wealth, for an equal. 

I readily discover your mistake regarding my promotion and as 
it would give the greatest uneasiness to me to be suspected of vacil- 
lating I must now set you right. My saying that Lydner was 
Quarter Master at Presqu’ Isle and that I was lucky enough to 
remain at Pittsburgh must have induced your conclusion. Lydner 
is still under the explicit orders of the Q’Master at Pitt., and altho’ 
it is a little more removed from control than being (as I am) 
Clerk to the Q.M. yet the wages are the same, the expenses greater 
and the situation in almost every respect less agreeable. 

Father has, I presume, been unable to do anything for me 
through Mr. Jefferson. 

I spent the 4th very convivially. The day was ushered in and 
out by the discharge of 16 rounds from Fort Fayette. I dined with 
rather upwards of a hundred male citizens at one table under an 
elegant bower on the margin of the Allegheny river. The toasts 
were honored with cannon—a volunteer by Col. Neville (who was 
aid-de-camp to Lafayette in America, is son-in-law to General Dan 
Morgan of Congress, and abhors the Democrats as so many imps of 
Hell) ‘‘Our National Independence by peace, if possible, but our 
National Independence at all events.’’ And one by H. H. Brucken- 
ridge, ‘‘The Plough of the Husband-man, the Helm of the Sailor 
and Tool of the Mechanic (or Manufacturer) of America.”’ 
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My compliments to my friends generally and to the Belmont 
family in particular. 
Yourself will be pleased to accept my esteem. 
(25) T. R. BArss. 


I had heard of your 6 per cent law but not of the abolition of 
your replevy. Any news of this kind will be thankfully received as 
I have not yet become a thorough paced Pens’an. 


(25) TarutTon Bates To His BROTHER. 


Pittsburgh, 2nd September. 
Dear Brother: 

I am much indebted to you for as I am extremely pleased 
with your abstracted researches. But your politics have given me 
less real satisfaction than your recital of domestic occurrences, dis- 
quietude and still more than either has your silence, your ‘‘thousand 
things too delicate’’ to be confided to the common post preyed upon 
my Fancy. Why this cautious reserve? What chance is there of a 
miscarriage, or if it were possible your letter should never reach me 
where would it be deposited? Not where the busy fingers of ecuri- 
osity might pry nor the wide strecht eyes of Malice peep, but where 
the sacredness of a seal should be held inviolable as well by the 
laws of honor as by those of the Union and the oath which is im- 
posed on those concerned in the transportation of the mail. 

Upon the whole the presumption of a safe conveyance is so 
strong that sacredly delicate indeed must be that subject which the 
most scrupulous desire of secrecy could not submit to such a chance 
insomuch that prudence could not justify its impression upon paper. 
Imagination is busy and suspicion trembling alive in expectation 
but as often as they point to what could reasonably have excited 
such caution in you they recoil with horror from the object. 

My anxiety is as a troubled ocean. You surely can find words 
to relieve 1t? I feel with a lively sense (I will not arraign Omnipo- 
tence in saying unmerited) frowns of Fortune on a numerous, de- 
voted but not undeserving family. The cause is no mystery, but as I 
despair not while cheerfulness smiles at Belmont, I will dismiss so 
disturbing a subject, desiring to be acquainted with both sides of 
the picture, if there are two, which is not always the ease. 

Pushed on the turbulent Ocean of Interest, far from the fostering 
hand of any one who care a rush whether I swim or silently sink 
into oblivion—without the shadow of a wreck on which to seize as 
shelter from the frowns of fortune on the imprudencies of youth, 
how grateful must I be to her who gave me being that she will not 
stoop to think I tread a crooked path, when hard indeed it is for 
those who possess years admonishes and prudence to walk erect. 
This presentiment of hers I will endeavor to turn to my advantage— 
it shall inspire me with ambition to deserve that which did I not her 
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partiality might possibly bestow. Dispel her apprehensions of 
never more seeing me by telling her that I fully expect but cannot 
as yet absolutely promise to be with you in October, perhaps by the 
25th. Our charming little cherubs you think I should not know— 
their names I might not—their features are imprinted not on a bed 
of sand, but on a rock from which the tooth of time will not efface 
them. 

You say nothing of our Father—has he forgotten me? Our sister 
Sally—is she unmindful of her absent brother? Does Richard cease 
to know me? How does our good aunt Ursula? And is our brother 
Charles absorbed in Law? Am I to take his silence to my letters as 
a desire that our correspondence cease? If so I will not first renew 
it. You mention two Doctors—why not their names? I once you 
know esteemed them and one I thought would not so copiously have 
drank at Lethe’s font. I forbear to mention names that have for- 
gotten me, except of such as are excusable. How does our cousin 
Pope, and is her more than angel sister also preparing for the 
Hymeneal altar? 

How does the sister of the son of Shadrach? Has she smiled 
upon the worthy Miller, or is he doomed to grief, to madness or 
despair? How jogs the generous Arthur? And ean you tell the 
situation of the best of women—his brother Kendal’s wife? And 
the family of her not less worthy father? And last, if not the least, 
my charming Jenny, do you think her really pretty or is it all 
burlesque? But since I’m on the subject Ill just inform you 
there are so many charming Jennys as well in Pitt. as Gooch’d that 
really it is difficult to tell which should be most adored. 

I scarce have resolution to wander from such a subject to one 
less pleasing but curiosity promotes the question—who are to be 
your State and Federal Representatives? Who takes or keeps the 
lead at your bar? And a thousand others I forbear to ask that you 
may anticipate by answering. If you fear not to trust your re- 
ligion, your prejudices, I will not add your soul, to the reasoning of 
a Volney, I will bring you his Ruins of Empires. 

The clause of my last respecting a horse—if you have hitherto 
kept from father—do not now divulge it. 


Business would not admit of my answering yours by the post that 
brought it. 

I was just beginning to write what my father gave me—T. B.— 
but as I viewed below your name two whole wafers stuck where 
the small part of one only was used to be, I stopt short to admire 
—profusion—knowing from where you write. 

I am truly yours, 


(25) T. R. Bartss. 
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EMILY MORGAN NEVILL. 


WRITTEN By (25) TARLTON BATES. 


Ere Love had tuned my soul to verse, 
Like yours, my brother Fed, 

My pen dared only prose rehearse, 
In humble lines I sped. 

I now have mounted my Pegasus, 
Void of all comely gait, 

Like those dumb animals called Apes, 
Each step I spur, kick, beat. 

You have enclosed a little ditty, 
None ever was more sincere, 

My brain I’ve pothered to be witty, 
Not so—yow'll read and swear. 

On the fair one that it is written, 
A volume might have been, 

Resplendant as the Goddess Cyprean, 
Grace is where she is seen. 

Go to the Heathen’s Pantheon, 
Rummage each Goddess’ leaf, 

And every grace you view thereon 
On my fair Houri heap. 

No single beauty that you find, 
Must you presume to omit, 

Nor leave one virtue of the mind, 
Your Goddess will fit; 

Else all the attractions you amass, 
Like glittering beads can not 

Vie with the charms of the sweet lass 
In whom Ive all forgot. 

In the first letters of my Rhimes, 
My charmer’s name yow'll find, 

Look down, then up, upon these lines, 
Each second letter mind. 
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(32) Fiemine Bates to His Motner, (19) Carouine MAtILpA 
BATES. 


Hanover Courthouse, January 5th, 1799. 


It is, my dear Mother, with peculiar satisfaction that I transmit 
to you a pledge of remembrance presented by an affectionate son to 
the kindest of parents at a time when that son was about to remove 
to a country too remote even to be heard from; and altho’ that 
removal has been, by casualty, prevented, yet I am sure my mother 
cannot look upon a lock of hair which once grew upon the head of 
Tarlton without having her affection kindled. It was forwarded to 
me a considerable time ago. I had hoped to have presented it with 
my own hands ere this, but accident after accident has so long 
delayed my visit to Belmont that I am constrained no longer to 
hold it. 

Have no information which would be acceptable but that Fred- 
erick on the 8th of November ult. was well and as fat as a bear. 

I shall doubtless be at Belmont shortly when if convenient should 
be glad if I could have a few shirts, as I am entirely out of linnen. 

Present my most affectionate respects to Father, sisters and aunt 
and believe me, 

Your ever dutiful son, 


(32) FLEMING BATES. 


(26) FRrepeRicK Bates To His Motusr, (19) Caronins MATILDA 
BATES. 


Detroit, April 15th, 1800. 
My Dear Mother: | 

I have written too seldom—yet you will not do me the injustice 
to conclude from thence that I have forgotten you. My respects, 
duty and affection do not consist in words merely, and profession ; 
no, they are so inseparably interwoven with my nature that they 
will necessarily be consistent therewith. 

To embrace you, and the dear family, is a happiness that I can- 
not soon promise myself. It was once determined that I should this 
spring attend Mrs. Ernest to Pittsburgh, and during her stay, pay 
you a visit. But unavoidable and unexpected circumstances makes 
it impossible. In one of the last fall vessels I went to Michilmack- 
inae and in one of the first spring vessels I shall visit that island a 
second time. The length of the voyage is sufficiently compensated 
by the beauty of the place, and the superior elegance of its improve- 
ments. If the natural situation is not entirely impregnable much 
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labor and some art have effectually supplied the deficiency. After 
night the lights in the Fort appear from the foot of the hill like 
stars in the Heavens. Mr. Court’s family must feel sensibly his 
loss. JI partake with them their sorrows. 

Your seventh son alone remains with you. How is that family 
which was once so large reduced. Kiss all the little ones for me and 
believe me my dear mother, most dutifully and most affectionately 


yours, 
(26) F. Batss. 


(A lock inelosed) 


(39) RicHArRD Bates To His BrorHer, (26) FREDERICK BATES. 


Goochland, Clerk’s Office, 
August 3rd, 1803. 
Dear Frederick: 

Your letters of the 12th of Novr. and Ist of June last addressed 
to myself have both come to hand, the latter on the first instant. 
Those to Belmont which you mention have I believe also been re- 
ceived. You will not therefore I hope hesitate to write in future 
(as you suggested) for fear of miscarriage, especially when you 
know how much tidings from you console and exhilarate the in- 
habitants of Belmont. 

Your friendly and mild rebukes for my neglect, I do assure you 
have broken the webs of indolence which from the nature of my 
living have been woven upon me, and roused my mind from its 
habitual apathy. But why should I talk to you thus? You will not 
believe me, I own, my promises deserve not your confidence. Let 
my future conduct alone convince you of the change. 

The information that you have received, that I live with Mr. 
Miller is correct, but that I get good wages is not so—$250 per an- 
num is all he is to give me, which in this iron age is little more than 
a decent support. I shall continue in his business no longer than the 
present year. I have some expectation of getting a place in the 
Treasury Department of this State. If I fail in that I shall turn 
out for collector for Charles who has promised me wages of $400 per 
annum. I am almost tempted to prefer the latter employment, 
which may possibly operate as a restorative to health. 

You say you wish I would oblige you with the news of our neigh- 
borhood and inform you what has become of your old acquaintances. 
I will do so, but in all probability you will hear from others what I 
shall tell you before this will reach you. Your old landlord Cap 
W. still lives at the C. House, and makes money—he and his lady 
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are in health, their daughter Judy is most lovely. Bob did offer 
to represent this county last spring but his getting married (in 
Feby. to Maria Logan) disjointed all his electioneering schemes. 
He declined before the day of election. He and his lady took a trip 
to Philadelphia in May and have lately returned. His father has 
bought a tract of land in the neighborhood upon which Bob will 
settle in the fall. 

James Pleasants, Jr., the ornament of our county, is doing well. 
He gets a pretty extensive practice as an attorney and is clerk to 
the Assembly. His salary is $145 per week during the session, 
which commonly lasts about 8 weeks. His brother Tarleton was 
married in May to Sally Pleasants, daughter of old Beaverdam, 
for whom he turned his coat. Isaac Pleasants has a couple of An- 
gelic daughters. I wish you could see them. Dr. Carter is a popu- 
lar man; he has represented our county several times but did not 
offer at the last election. Thos. Miller and William R. Fleming are 
our present representatives. 

Your old friend Gilpin I saw a few days since. He has a store 
at Fine Creek in Powhatan; he is not yet married though anxious 
to be. Bob French I frequently see; he is married and settled in 
the upper end of this county. I believe you were not much ac- 
quainted with Nichs M. (now Dr.) Vaughan when you lived in 
Goochland. I assure you he is a decent young man; he is my 
almost only intimate. He has lived with us ever since he left the 
tutelage of Rush & Physic of Philadelphia. He is in repute as a 
Physician; his practice is already extensive and daily increasing. 
Mr. Miller has got him another wife, a daughter of Milner Redford 
a little below us on Beaverdam. I presented your respects to him, 
which he received with what I may justly say pleasing sensations 
for his countenance bespoke them and there is no dissimulation in 
him. 

Susan is in reality married to a Mr. Walton a merchant. in 
Cartersville. He is a cousin of Mr. Miller. I’ve not been long 
acquainted with him but from what acquaintance I have had [ eall 
him a good man. Fleming was to have been married last month to 
a Miss Moss from the last news which has come from him. Charles 
does not court popularity, tho’ I think he is not so unpopular as 
formerly. His searches after the Philosophers stone are not so deep 
as they used to be. He is getting quite liberal. He has as much 
business in his line as he can do. He is getting independent. His 
courting schemes have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 

This summer and the preceding spring have been uncommonly 
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sickly with us, more so than ever since my remembrance, almost 
every day brings tidings of death. It is said that the yellow fever 
is in Richmond. It has been nearly 3 weeks since I was at Belmont. 
The family was well when I heard from there last. I shall go there 
in a few days when I will speak of you. My inquiries after you 
hereafter shall not be secondhanded and I take leave of you with 
confidence that I shall receive answers to those inquiries from your- 
self. 

My little finger waits with impatience for the cordial twist prom- 
ised on your coming to Virginia. 

With love and esteem, I am 

Your friend and brother, 
(39) Ricu. BATEs. 


(26) FREDERICK TO (22) CHARLES FLEMING BATES. 
Detroit, Sept. 26th, 1803. 


Dear Brother: We have reason to hope that our corner in the 
Indian Territory will, during the next session of Congress, be laid 
off into a separate territorial Government. 

I am desirous of obtaining the office of Secretary. Perhaps 
you have some influence which you will exert in my behalf. You 
may possibly be acquainted with some member of Congress (some 
illustrious Demigod or other, whose breath creates and destroys) 
who might be persuaded to tell the Government that I am very 
deserving of this advancement. 

As for my Polities—you all know that I am staunch. And as 
for talents—all our friends must acknowledge that I have them 
in abundance for the discharge of such kinds of duties. 

But to be serious—I am actually soliciting this office and should 
be much obliged to you for your assistance. 

You will think it a little extraordinary that I should only write 
to you to ask favors, but you know you never liked letters of un- 
meaning compliment, and I daresay you are satisfied of my affec- 
tion, without continual assurance of this fact. Write me about the 
See’tyship and believe me with unalterable regard, yours 

(26) F. Bates. 
To Chas. F. Bates. 


(39) Ricuarp Bates To His (19) Mornemr. 


Richmond, Jan’y 27th, 1806. 


My Dear and Honor’d Mother: I am well aware of what will 
be your feelings when you read this letter, if you have not before 
been apprized of its contents. 
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I can find no words or expressions which will soften the sad 
tidings which I set down to inform you of. I will therefore give 
you an extract from the Tree of Liberty (a paper published in 
Pittsburgh) which came out all in mourning on the 14th instant: 

‘“With deep regret we announce to the public the death of Tarl- 
ton Bates, late Prothonotary of this county, who fell in a duel 
with Thomas Stewart on Wednesday the 8th instant. On no occa- 
sion was public regret more general and sincere. Public sensibility 
was never more excited.’’ 

I know my mother’s sensibility is too refined not to weep at the 
unfortunate and untimely death of her son, and the more, that. he 
should die in such a manner; but I also hope she has fortitude to 
withstand the shock, that she will call in reason to her aid, and how 
much soever she may deprecate the practice of duelling in the ab- 
stract since it is sanctioned by society, that she will admit Tarlton 
to have acted correctly in accepting the challenge of Stewart; that 
rather than abandon herself to grief and despair for his loss, she 
will rejoice that the lessons of honor which she taught him in his 
infaney should in his manhood lead him to prefer death to a life 
of infamy and disgrace. 

I have received a letter from Henry Baldwin of Pittsburg 
(Tarlton’s most intimate friend) giving an account of the duel, and 
the causes which produced it. He states that one Pentland who 
edits the Commonwealth, a paper printed in Pittsburgh, had in 
that paper most grossly and barbarously slandered Tarlton ; that in 
consequence of it Tarlton had horse whipped him; that Pentland 
fled and appealed to the civil authority for protection; that after 
that cowardly flight and appeal to the civil magistrate he sent 
Tarlton a challenge, which was not accepted in consequence of 
Pentland’s former dastardly conduct. Tarlton was then posted as 
a coward for refusing, upon which Tarlton published a piece in the 
Tree stating what had happened previous to the challenge, and also 
the conversation which passed between him and Thomas Stewart the 
bearer of it at the time of delivering it. 

To this publication Stewart took exception, as hinting at facts 
and circumstances injurious to his honor, and required of Tarlton 
a recantation of what he had published, which was refused with 
disdain, upon which Stewart sent him a challenge which was ac- 
cepted. 

I have now given you the outlines of this unfortunate transac- 
tion. I will inform you more substantially when your mind shall 
be in a better state to receive it. Give my love to my sisters; tell 
Matilda if I had time I would answer her letter. 
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My adored Mother, you have lost a son and I will endeavor to 
be more your son than I was before to repair in some small degree 


the loss of Tarlton. 
Farewell, 
(39) Rp. BATEs. 


(22) CHarLes FLEMING Bates To His (19) MotrHer ABouT THE 
Wit oF (25) TARLTON BATES. 


Richmond, 3rd February, 1806. 


My Dear Mother: I have received here a letter from my de- 
parted brother and some particulars of the transaction, communi- 
eated by his friend H. Baldwin, also a copy of his will. If his estate 
should prove more than sufficient to educate brother James to the 
practice of law the residue is left to you. 

The particulars of these communications can afford you no cer- 
tain satisfaction nor add to your distress. I shall defer saying any- 
thing more of them till I come to Belmont. I believe the affair is 
neither better nor worse than what we before conceived it. Accept 
the dutiful assurance of my most sincere affection. 


Cu. F. BATEs. 


(39) RicHARD Bates To His (19) MoruHer. 


Swan Tavern, Richmond, Feby. 12th, 1806. 


Dear Mother: Though I have nothing interesting to communi- 
eate I cannot omit this opportunity of writing. My life here is 
one continued scene of perturbation and restlessness. IJ can not 
read. I can confine myself to nothing, and yet I was never in more 
perfect health in my life. I am weary of Richmond, of the world 
and of myself. 

You may ealeulate upon seeing me at Belmont in the course of 
three or four weeks at the expiration of which terms I shall bid a 
long farewell to Richmond. I am particularly anxious to go to Pitts- 
burg, and wish if possible to start about the first of April, you I 
confidently hope will have no objection. Circumstances seem to 
require that either Charles or myself should go—his professional 
duties will not permit him to leave his circuit for any length of 
time—consequently that pleasing trip will most properly devolve 
upon me. 

With the most fervent wishes for your happiness and health, 
I am 

Your truly affectionate and devoted son, 


(39) Rp. BaTss. 
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(FURNISHED GEN. JOHN C. Bates By Mr. THomAs L. RODGERS OF 
PITTSBURGH, CoPIED From A PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPER IN 1904.) 


THE LAST DUEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘“Were the former times better than these?’’ is a question of 
perennial interest. However difficult of solution this problem may 
be, it is certain that the eliminating of the custom of duelling has 
been a great improvement in the life of the present over the past. 
The practice of duelling formerly obtained all over this country, 
but for many years has disappeared from the States north of ‘‘ Mason 
and Dixon’s’’ line, though it lingered until recent times in the 
States south of the Potomac and the Ohio. While this barbarous 
custom was in vogue hundreds of brave and promising men sacri- 
ficed themselves on the altar of a false sentiment of honor. How 
strongly this sentiment bound its victims is illustrated in the case 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury, and prob- 
ably the most important of the builders of this great republic next 
to Washington himself. This remarkable man was drawn into a 
duel with that unscrupulous villain, Aaron Burr, and threw his 
life away while in his prime, being about 47 years of age. The 
intense sorrow caused by this sad event contributed powerfully 
to bring this practice into disrepute, especially in the States of the 
North. 

A son of Gen. Hamilton had been slain in a duel also a year or 
two before this in 1804. 

This recalls a tragedy enacted in Pittsburgh and which eculmi- 
nated in the death of (25) Tarlton Bates in January, 1806. Bates 
was a young man of great promise and prominent at that time. He 
was about 28 years of age, and a Virginian by birth. He was 
prothonotary of the county of Allegheny, which was and is one of 
the most important county offices, and was one of the leaders of the 
‘* Jefferson Democracy’’ of this vicinity. One of his brothers was 
the afterwards celebrated Edward Bates, of Missouri, Attorney 
General of the United States during the administration of President 
Lineoln, Another brother was Frederick Bates, the first Governor 
of the Territory of Missouri. Bates’ antagonist was a young man 
named Thomas Stewart, about whom little information can be found, 
except that he was a partner in a small store in Pittsburgh for the 
sale of dry goods and groceries. The origin of the trouble leading 
to this event may be traced to the violent newspaper controversies 
of that day. The ‘‘Democratic’’ or as it was generally called, the 
‘‘Republican’’ party, at that time, had for several years carried 
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all before it in this State. The ‘‘Federalist’’ party, formerly so 
strong under the leadership of Washington and Hamilton, who were 
both dead at the time, was in a state of hopeless collapse. History 
repeats itself always, and this great success of the party was fol- 
lowed by dissensions within itself. The spoils of office were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy all, and a faction whose organ was a paper called the 
‘‘Commonwealth’’ was formed in this vicinity. The columns of this 
sheet teemed with abuse of the regular Jeffersonians, who were 
styled ‘‘Quids.’’ The origin of this designation is wrapped in ob- 
security, but it was probably equivalent to the modern ‘‘mugwump.”’ 
Of course they were also styled ‘‘apostates,’’ ‘‘traitors,’’ ete. 

The most conspicuous members of the regular Jefferson party in 
the county at this time, 1804 and 1805, seem to have been Henry 
Baldwin, Tarlton Bates and Walter Forward, the latter having 
been editor of the ‘‘ Tree of Liberty,’’ the regular Democratic organ. 
Henry Baldwin attained later eminence as Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Walter Forward also became a great 
lawyer in after years, and was minister to Denmark at one time. 
The opposition paper, under the conduct of a young man named 
Pentland, was unsparing in its attacks on these men, and finally 
Bates was provoked into making a personal assault on the editor, 
who promptly sought safety in flight. Bates a day or two after- 
ward, inserted a card in the ‘‘Tree of Liberty,’’ of which he was 
an associate editor, giving his version of the occurrence, and saying ~ 
that he had been traduced, and also his father and grandfather, so 
often in the pages of the ‘‘Commonwealth’’ that he had been pro- 
voked into correcting the ‘‘licentiousness of the press with the lib- 
erty of the cudgel.’’ He also stated in his card that the editor has 
challenged him, but that he would pay no attention to it, as he con- 
sidered the editor as merely an ‘‘apprentice’’ and of no special 
standing. 

This was not, unfortunately, the end of the matter, for it would 
appear that the clique of personal and political enemies who had 
inspired these attacks on Bates and his associates succeeded in put- 
ting forward the obscure individual, Stewart, as another challenger 
in place of the editor. This challenge was accepted, and on the 
afternoon of July 8, 1806, the parties went out to about where Craft 
Avenue is now located, in Oakland. They were placed at a distance 
of 12 paces apart, and fought with pistols. The first fire was in- 
effective, but at the second fire Bates fell shot through the body, and 
died within an hour. His friend, Walter Forward, wrote a few 
days after: 
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‘‘Thus perished, one of the best of men, who by a long series 
of systematic persecution was drawn to this dreadful fate. The 
public has lost an invaluable servant, society one of its brightest 
ornaments, the poor their best friend.’’ 

This was a high encomium, but was fully deserved. The funeral 
of Tarlton Bates was attended by the largest assemblage ever seen 
in Pittsburgh until that time. The interment was in the burying 
ground of the old Trinity Church, where his remains rest unmarked 
and unknown. The excitement from this tragic event was intense 
in this place. Stewart fled to Baltimore and never returned, and 
another person who it is supposed was his second, and who afterward 
became a prominent lawyer and politician, found it necessary to 
fly for refuge to the house of a friend, where he was concealed in 
a stable or barn for several weeks. As was expressed at the time, 
‘‘he would have been torn to pieces,’’ if he had been found on the 
streets immediately after the duel. A pathetic incident was related 
to the writer by an aged lady of Pittsburgh. She says her mother 
often told her of Mr. Bates calling at her house on the morning of 
the fatal day and bidding the family ‘‘good-bye.’’ They expressing 
great regret, and asking where he was going, he did not answer 
them. Perhaps he had a presentiment that this was his last jour- 
ney, as it proved to be. On the evening of that day the last men- 
tioned lady, Mrs. Sarah Collins, wife of a prominent lawyer here, 
was at a small dinner party, when the dreadful news came of the 
tragic death of Tarlton Bates, who was a general favorite in social 
and business circles of the town. The news was a terrible shock 
to all that were present, and explained the mysterious leave taking 
of the morning. 

Bates’ ‘‘last will and testament’’ is on record in the register’s 
office in the court house in Allegheny county, dated January 7, 1806, 
the day before he was killed—and reads as follows: 

‘*This is my last will. I constitute Henry Baldwin, my very 
dear friend, my sole executor. He is to sell all my estate, real and 
personal except my watch. The last I give to him with any money 
he may be indebted to me. With the proceeds of my estate he is 
to pay first my debts, and burn my body, or at least bury it without 
any direction. Next to support James at school, to finish his edu- 
eation by the study of law at Litchfield, if there be a sufficiency ; 
otherwise my brother Frederick will make up the deficiency. And 
my residue to go to my adored mother. Signed—being written 
wholly by myself, this 7th day of January, 1806. 

There were no witnesses, and the paper was found among his 
effects:after his death. On January 11, John Wood and Thomas 
Collins testified before Register Samuel Jones that they knew and 
identified the writing of Bates, and Baldwin was made executor. 
Tarlton Bates was a high official of the Masonic order in Pittsburgh, 
and lieutenant of the military company of the city. 
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(57) CaroLine Matitpa Bates To Her BrotTueEr, (26) FREDERICK 
BATES. 
Belmont, July 17th, 1807. 

My dear Brother: I must begin with begging pardon for not 
writing to you. You say you have received no letters from Belmont 
since you left us. I have indeed written ones to you but I shall not 
attempt to excuse myself for I know I am inexcusable, but my 
brother I am convinced will impute it to anything else rather than 
want of affection, for though you are far distant it only increases 
my love for you, and neither time nor distance can efface you from 
my memory. 

I have nothing agreeable to tell you but I believe on second 
thought I have something; sister Margaret has a fine little girl, 
its name Susan Matida Ann. I have not seen it yet and I leave it 
to you to guess whether I am very patient about it. If they tell 
me true it must be a perfect beauty, but I do not confide in what 
they say about it knowing they see it with partial eyes; they mag- 
nify its beauties and lessen its imperfections. 

When I wrote you last I had just returned from Cumberland. 
I have searcely been off the land since except to Contention and 
cousin Arever Pleasants. They all inquired very much about you 
and desire to be remembered to you. We have not had a line from 
brother Fleming for months—I believe I may add years. We all 
have only to thank him for his kindness in promising to write to 
us, for he invariably forgets. JI have no correspondent now but 
yourself and I hope that will never stop unless we can give some 
better reason, than I suppose brother Fleming can, of neglect alto- 
gether. 

Edward seldom writes but when he does he appears uncommonly 
lively and in good spirits. He laments very much not seeing you 
and likewise tells us he shall certainly be at Belmont in August. 
We shall be honored then I suppose with a visit from Fleming, for 
Edward can not come alone from Northumberland. 

I am and ever shall be, my dear brother, 

Your affectionate sister, 
(57) CaRouine M. Bates. 
Mr. Frederick Bates, St. Louis, Upper Louisiana. 


Mary P. Bares To (53) ANNA BATES, 


Wakefield, July 31st, 1808. 
What delightful sensations do I experience when reading over 
the affectionate letter of my dear Anna, where in every line dis- 
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plays so much of that free and easy manner which none can see but 
must admire; to know that I am thought of by the dear inhabitants 
of Belmont would ever yield me pleasure, but to have assurances 
of the regard of my sister Anna, for whom my attachment knows 
no bounds, is a satisfaction which my heart feels but my pen ecan- 
not paint. } 

I have a great deal to tell you but write in such haste that you 
must excuse mistakes. We are every moment expecting Aunt Miller 
and her sisters from the state of Ohio to dinner with sundry others 
too tedious to mention. As for cousin Betsy Puryear she is out a 
geraneing and I know not when she will return, but this much I 
know she has a great deal to do before she is metamorphosed into 
Betsy Lee and ought to hasten home. Her dress is not wove yet. 
Cousin B. Miller is now at G. Massies but will be here today with 
the rest of the quality. I am sorry my Anna you are obliged still 
to hear the doleful hum of the wheel. I hope by this your cloth 
is accomplished and will compensate you for your trouble for its 
loveliness. 

I wish very much to see you all. Give my love to cousin Sally 
Woodson. Tell her I wish much to receive a letter from her. Phil 
no doubt told you we were disappointed in seeing Mrs. Payn as we 
came up. I intend to go and see her next week. 

The company have just arrived; a carriage as full as it can hold 
a gigg full, and some on foot, and force me to shorten the pleasure 
I anticipated in a conversation with my sisters Anna and Caroline, 
for I mean this for both, although my dear Caroline I fear never 
once gives a sign to her unfortunate Mary. 

I should be glad of a letter from her at any time, and be assured 
my dear Girls I love you as sincerely as I love you much. Write 
by every opportunity, or even by chance. Cousin B. Millers love 
to you; also my Mothers with mine to our Mother and Sisters. 


Mary P. BAtss. 


(I cannot identify Mary P. Gates, but think she must have been the 
wife of (32) Fleming, since she calls (53) Anna and (57) Caroline, her 
sisters. At this date Anna and Caroline were aged 19 and 17 years, re- 


spectively. This letter is recorded as showing something of family life at Belmont 
and Wakefield.—O. B.) 


L. I. Pope tro HER Cousin (24) SARAH BATES. 


Montpelier, Feb. 18th, 1819. 
My Dear Cousin: I remember previous to your departure from 
Powhatan I promised to write to you, and have made at least a 
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dozen resolutions at different times to do so immediately, but one 
trifle or another so constantly engaged me, that I put it off from 
time to time, thinking that I would certainly write very soon, and 
I have neglected one of the first things I ought to have attended 
to; but this sinning and repenting only to sin again seems to me a 
very useless and unprofitable system. I will therefore say no more 
of the passed but will endeavor to do better in future. 

Papa received a letter from Cousin James a few days since and 
I was delighted to hear from him that you were all well and that 
Aunt Bates and yourself were so pleasantly situated at New Bell- 
mont. You cannot I am sure my dear Cousin help being pleased at 
the exchange you have made. I am more than ever delighted with 
that country from reading Cousin James’ description of it and have 
been tempted to wish several times that it had been my destiny to 
have been placed there. But I want to hear what you think of it and 
if it has answered your expectations. I wish sincerely that you 
would write to me shortly ; I know that you are not fond of writing 
but I am sure if you could know half of the pleasure it would give 
me to receive a letter from you, your goodness would induce you 
to devote a few hours to my gratification. 

We have been to see Cousin Margarite Spears since you left 
us; her health was greatly improved and her spirits were better than 
I expected. She was at that time very busily engaged in fixing 
Susan off to school at Mrs. William Smiths, about five miles from 
here. It was in October when we visited Cousin Margaret and she 
had never received a line from Missouri since you left her. She did ' 
not appear. to be very uneasy at your silence, but attributed her not 
hearing from you to the negligence of the post masters, for she had 
not a doubt but all of you had written to her. As soon as the 
weather becomes more mild we shall visit her again, and will try to 
bring her and little Maria home with us. 

I am sorry to inform you, my dear Cousin, of the death of our 
much lamented Uncle Tarlton Woodson. He departed this life the 
20th of last month. Our family heard that his health was much 
worse about two weeks before his death and we sent up immediately 
to see him and remained there until several days after that event 
took place. He was perfectly resigned to death, and appeared to 
wish it, for his sufferings were very great; he never lay’d down 
(but for a few moments) for two weeks before his death. Aunt 
Bolling also heard of his increased illness and came down to see 
him. He seemed very much gratified that so many of his relations 
and friends visited him, I heard several days since from Aunt Wood- 
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son and Cousin Charles Woodson’s family, and that they were all 
very well. 

I cannot tell you much of your Goochland friends as I have 
never been there since you left the county, but I believe they are 
generally well. The county has been gayer this winter than I ever 
knew it; they have had three or four public parties and as many 
private ones, and the 20th of this month there is to be a splendid 
ball at Mr. Ben Andersons. 

Little Matilda is living with us. I am learning her to sew and 
knit and find her a very apt scholar indeed. She is a very smart 
and good child. Old Aunt Cis so often inquires after Aunt Bates, 
yourself and her relations in Missouri that when you write to us I 
will thank you to mention how her relations are. 

Mama, Papa and Aunt Betsy requested me to remember them 
most affectionately to Aunt Bates and yourself. Mama desires me 
to say that she will write to Aunt Bates very soon. Again dear 
Cousin Sally I must entreat you to write to me, or get one of your 
brothers to be your Secretary. Please to give my love to Aunt Bates, 
and remember me to your brothers, and believe me to be your ever 


affectionate Cousin, 
L. I. Pope. 


(JOURNAL OF A TRIP From NORTHUMBERLAND, VA., TO ST. LOUIS IN 
Missouri, KEPT BY (56) C. M. B. Jett, WHEN 15 Years OLD.) 


April 20th, 1828, started from Northumberland. The 30th of 
April supt and breakfasted at Mr. Shepherds in Richmond county. 
2nd supt and staid the night at Clarks in King and Queen. Break- 
fasted at New Castle. Supt and breakfasted at Richmond. Left 
Richmond at 12 the next day. Supt and breakfasted at Mr. Pleas- 
ants in Goochland County. Dined at Belmont in Goochland county 
on the 4th of May. Left there the 19th of May. Dined at Carters- 
ville. Supt and breakfasted at Mr. Waltons in Cumberland County. 
Left there the 22nd of May. Supt and staid the night at Mr. Flip- 
ins. Breakfasted in Mr. Woodsons in province Ohio. Left there 
the next morning. Supt and staid the night at Chiltons in Camp- 
bell County. Breakfasted 14 miles from there at Mr. Debrella in 
Campbell county. Supt and staid the night in Liberty 25 mls from 
Debrell. 

Breakfasted at Mr. Bufords 138 mls from Liberty. Supt and 
staid the night at Mr. Browns in Fincastle. Breakfasted at Mrs. 
Baleys in Botatan. Supt and staid the night at the Sweet Springs 
14 mls from where we breakfasted. Left there the next morning. 
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Went 18 miles to breakfast to Mr. Dickersons in Greenbrier county. 
Supt at Mr. Ludingtons in Greenbrier county the 29th of May. Left 
there the 1st of June after breakfast. Supt and staid the night at 
Mr. McClungs in Greenbrier county 22 mls from Mr. Ludingtons. 
Left there the 3rd of June after breakfast. Dines Mr. Firys in 
enty 17 miles from where we breakfasted. Left there, went 8 mls 
to breakfast to Mr. Mitzhers in Greenbrier county. Supt and staid 
the night at Mr. Maurices in Henneway county. Left there, went 14 
mls to breakfast to Mr. Shrewsberys in Kenawya county. . 


Left there, went 10 mls to Mr. Wilsons in Charleston where we 
slept and staid the night. Left there, went 12 mls to breakfast to 
Mr. Vickers in Kanawha county. Left there, went 18 mls to Mr. 
Monries in Kanawha county where we slept and staid the night. 
Left there, went 7 mls to breakfast to Mr. M. Left there, went. to 
Guindot 12 miles from where we breakfasted. There we took the 
steamboat and went on to Louisville. There we took another and 
went on to St. Lewis. 


DEED OF GIFT. 
(20) CHARLES Woopson To (19) CAROLINE MATILDA BATES. 


Know all men by these presents that I, Charles Woodson, for the 
love and affection that I have for my daughter Caroline, the wife 
of Thomas Bates, do give unto my said daughter Caroline six negro 
slaves, to-wit: one woman slave named Phillis together with her 
five children named Bowzer, Sam, Tom, Judy and Sarah, with all 
my right and property to them, to have and to hold the aforesaid 
six slaves unto her, my said daughter Caroline, her heirs and assigns 
forever. 

In witness whereof I have set to my hand and affixed my seal this 
twenty-seventh day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty one. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in (20) CHARLES WOODSON. 
the presence of Tarlton Woodson. 


From Our MontHiuy MEetinc Hep In HENRICO COUNTY THE 
4TH OF THE 10TH Mo. 1777 
To THE MontHuy MrretiIng HELD at CEDAR CREEK IN HANOVER 
CounNTy. 
Dear Friends: Our friend (19) Caroline Matilda Bates being 
removed within the limits of your Meeting: These may certifie that 
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she had her Education amongst us, and she is in Membership with 
us, and as such we recommend her to your Christian Care and notice. 


Signed in and on behalf of our said Meeting by 


ROBERT PLEASANTS, © 
Clk to the Meeting at this time. 


MARGARET PLEASANTS, 
Clk to the Meeting at this time. 


At A MontHuy MEETING oF FRIENDS HELD AT CEDAR CREEK IN 
HANOVER CoUNTY THE 12TH OF THE 7TH MontTH 1788 


WuereEAS (19) Caroline Matilda Bates (who was educated 
amongst us) hath for some time past wholly declined the attend- 
ance of our religious Meetings, her general deportment in other 
respects also being inconsistent with our profession, and she show- 
ing no disposition to alter the same but rather a desire to be dis- 
continued from being a Member in society with us, 

We do therefore testify against such practices, and hereby dis- 
own the said Caroline Matilda, to be any longer a member of our 
Society untill she makes satisfaction. 


Extracted from the minutes by 


MicasH Grew, Clk. M.M. 
and signed by 
RacHAL Harris, Clk. W.M. 


By His EXcELLENCY 
MERIWETHER LEWIS, 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE 
TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS information has been given me, that certain intruders 
are settling and making improvements at and near Rogers’town, 
or the Shawanoe village, on the river Merrimack, in the district of 
Saint Louis, and at and near the Cherokee and Delaware Towns, on 
the river St. Francis, in the district of New Madrid, on the lands of 
the United States, without any pretence of right or title for so doing ; 

And Whereas, discontents and disturbances will, most probably, 
arise from forming settlements so near the tribes of Indians inhabit- 
ing said towns or villages now established; and the peace and tran- 
quility so happily subsisting between the United States and those 
tribes, be thus wantonly interrupted: 
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Now, THEREFORE, to prevent the same, I have thought proper 
to issue this my Proclamation, hereby requiring the said intruders 
on the public lands of the United States, at the towns and places 
aforesaid, or within five miles of either of the same, to depart there- 
from, at their peril: And I also do require the sheriffs of the re- 
spective districts aforesaid, in the event of this requisition not being 
punctually complied with, to return to me the names of said intrud- 
ers, in order that they may be proceeded against according to law. 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have caused the seal of the Territory 
to be hereunto affixed. Given under my hand at Saint Louis, the 
sixth day of April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine, and of the Independence of the United States of 


America, thirty third. 
MERIWETHER LEWIS. 
By the Governor: 
(26) Frederick Bates, 
Secretary of Louisiana. 


GovERNOR LEWis To (26) FREDERICK BATES, SECRETARY, 
LOUISIANA TERRITORY. 


St. Louis, August 16th, 1809. 


Sir: I would thank you to file in your office the inclosed papers 
with the exception of the transcript from the record of the cost of 
this district in the case of Simon Vannorsdale a fugitive from Justice 
which last you will be so good as to transmit to the executive of the 
Illinois territory, as you will perceive from the inclosed letter of 
Mr. Pope the acting governor, together with the opinion of the Atty. 
Gent of that territory which accompanies it, that the documents 
formerly transmitted were deemed not sufficiently authenticated to 
induce the delivery of Vannorsdale agreeably to the demand made 
by me for that purpose. 

Lest there should be any further hesitation in delivering the 
fugitive you will attach a certificate with the seal of the territory 
declaring that the officers whose names are subscribed to the record 
were acting as such at the time specified therein. 

Your Obt. Servant, 
MERIWETHER LEWIS. 
Frederick Bates, Esq. 

N.B. Licenses are wanting for Francis Deroin and Joseph Rob- 
bideau to trade at Fort Osage and above the mouth of the river 
Platte with all the nations above the entrance of that river except 
the Aricare. 

M. Lewis. 
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Senator THOMAS H. BENTON TO CONGRESSMAN (58) EpwArp BaTEs. 


St. Louis, January 14th, 1816. 


Dear Sir: We have been nearly in statu quo since you left this 
place. No body dies and no body gets married, and leaving out these 
two subjects and there is hardly a topic for neighborhood news. 


I wish you to get acquainted with Col. Williams and to answer 
in detail his enquiries about this country. It may be that he might 
be induced to emigrate, and the removal of such a character would 
draw a crowd after him. At all events it would make you an ac- 
quaintance every way desirable, and well calculated to relieve some 
of the tedious hours which you may have on your hands. 

When does Congress mean to elect for President? I say elect; 
for it cannot be dissembled but that the substance is in their hands, 
and the form only left to the people. 


There is a rumor here that a company from New York will be 
chartered to trade in fur upon the Mississippi and Missouri, which 
excites violent indignation here among the people as they want it 
in effect giving a monopoly to foreigners, to the exclusion of them- 
selves who have the natural right. 

Friendship, 


T. H. BENTON. 
Edward Bates, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
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as I have been able to collect from time to time during many 

past years. Most of the matter is revised from notes In my 
father’s hand-writing. The earliest generations of our Bates’ an- 
eestors are found in ‘‘The Harrisons of Skimino,’’ an interesting 
and valuable book printed privately by Francis Burton Harrison 
and Fairfax Harrison. The article on the ‘‘Hatcher Family’’ is 
copied from the Genealogical Column of the Richmond ‘‘ Times Dis- 
patch’’ of August 9, 1908. The family trees are followed by per- 
sonal mention of individuals, contributed by friends or cut from 
newspapers. I print herein such notices of people as I have at hand 
and regret the scarcity of data causes an apparent neglect of so 
many worthy members of our family whose characters, if known to 
us, would inspire us to better living. These personal notices are 
also confined to people who have passed from this life into an eternal 
one. There are now living, descendants of people recorded herein, 
whose personal traits are admirable and who rightfully belong in 
the record, but it seems better to let them fill out their years of use- 
fulness and trust to the faithfuness of the younger generations to 
preserve the memory of their virtues and accomplishments for the 
benefit of those who come after them. 


[os following genealogical record is compiled from such notes 


The genealogical data is largely dependent on the memory of 
many people and may therefore contain mistakes. Great care has 
been taken in compiling it, and if from incorrect data or errors of 
the compiler mistakes are observed it will be the duty of those who 
read the book to correct them and to furnish such additional data 
as they possess, to the end that the record may be complete. As 
families grow, the branches of the tree spread into larger and still 
larger circles and it is the task of the twigs to bind themselves to 
the tree in order to know the roots from which they have sprung. 
It is my hope that this book will foster a respect for our lineage 
which will incite the young people to preserve the record and keep 
- it up to date. 

The method of numbering consecutively the people whose names 
are recorded will be helpful to those wishing to trace their ancestry. 
As an example, suppose that (371) JoHN BARTON SINGLETON wishes 
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to acquaint his grandchildren with their ancestry, he can show from 
this book, that: 


In the Bates line, he is the son of (140) Barton BATES SINGLE- 
TON, son of (96) Margaret Bates, daughter of (73) BARTon 
Bates, son of (58) Epwarp Batss, son of (18) THomas FLEMING 
Bates, son of (8) FLemine BATsEs, son of (5) JOHN BATES, THIRD, 
son of (4) JoHn Bates, SEconp, son of (2) GrorcE BATES, son of 
(1) Jonn Batss, First, 1598 to 1666. 

Or he may add one generation by tracing his ancestry through 
(90) CaroLtInE Matinpa, (wife of (73) Barton Bates) daughter 
of (46) Susan Matipa ANN HatcHer, daughter of (48) Mar- 
GARET Maria Bates, daughter of (18) THomas FLEMING BaTEs, and 
then in the male line as before. 

If he wishes to know his Woodson ancestry he may begin with 
(19) Carotinge Matinpa (wife of (18) THomas FLemine BaTEs) 
daughter of (20) CHARLES Woopson, son of (480) TARLTON, son of 
(401) JoHN, son of (397) Ropert, son of (395) JoHN Woopson, 
THE EMIGRANT, who came to Virginia in 1624. 

In the Hatcher line, he is the son of (140) Barron Batss Sin- 
GLETON, son of (96) Marcaret Batss, daughter of (90) CAROLINE 
Matiupa, (wife of (73) Barton Batss), daughter of (44) Henry 
HatcHer, son of (264) Joun, son of (859) FREpERIcK, son of 
(3852) Henry, son of (347) Henry, son of (846) WimuiAm Hatcu- 
ER, THE EMIGRANT, 1614-1680. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(8) 


(8) 


(18) 


(22) 
Ist 


(24) 
2nd 


(25) 
3rd 


(26) 
4th 


Bates Family in Virginia 


JOHN BATES, FIRST, (1598-1666). A resident of Middletown 
(Bruton) Parish at the time of his death. 

GEORGE BATES, of SKIMINO, son of (1) John Bates, first, 
(1625-1677) left two sons. (Compare with record headed “Other 
Bateses.’’) 

JAMES BATHS, (1650-1723) and 

JOHN BATES, SECOND, (1655-1719). 

JOHN BATES, THIRD, (1685-1723), son of (4) John Bates, second, 
of Skimino, married (6) SUSANNA FLEMING, daughter of Colonel 
(7) CHARLES FLEMING of New Kent County. 

FLEMING BATES, (1710-1784) son of (5) John Bates, third, and 
(6) Susanna Fleming, married (9) SARAH JORDAN, daughter 
of (10) BENJAMIN JORDAN (1674-1716). (10) Benjamin Jordan 
was the seventh son of (11) THOMAS JORDAN, SECOND, of 
Chuckatuck. 

Fleming Bates had a large family. His two sons (12) EDWARD 
BATHS and (13) ELISHA BATES married daughters of (14) 
WILLIAM HARRISON, FOURTH, and his two daughters (15) 
MARY and (16) SARAH, married sons of (17) ELIZABETH 
RATCLIFFE who was a sister of William Harrison (14) fourth. 
THOMAS FLEMING BATES, son of (8) Fleming Bates and (9) 
Sarah Jordan was born in York County, Virginia, November 1, 
1741 (or 1742) and died at Belmont, Goochland County, Virginia 
May 26, 1805. He was married on August 8, 1771 to (19) CARO- 
LINE MATILDA WOODSON, (daughter of (20) CHARLES WOOD- 
SON and (21) AGNES PARSONS), born in Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, October 17, 1751 and died in St. Louis, Missouri, October 15, 
1845. They lived in Henrico County, Virginia, until about 1776 
when they established a home in Goochland County, which they 
named Belmont. They were the parents of twelve children, enu- 
merated below. Their first three children were born in Henrico 
County, and the other nine at Belmont. 


CHILDREN OF (18) THOMAS FLEMING BATES 
AND (19) CAROLINE MATILDA WOODSON. 


CHARLES FLEMING BATES, born May 10, 1772, died May 30, 
1808. Married (23) MARY MILLER CHRISTIAN and had no 
children. 

SARAH BATES, born November 25, 1773, died at the home of her 
brother Edward, in St. Louis, Missouri, August 12, 1859. She 
was never married. 

TARLTON BATES, born May 22, 1775, killed in a duel near Pitts- 
burgh, Wednesday, January 8th, 1806. He was never married. 
FREDERICK BATES, born June 238, 1777, died August 4, 1825 while 
Governor of Missouri. 
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(32) 
bth 


(39) 
6th 


(40) 
Ith 


(43) 
sth 


(52) 
oth 


(53) 
10th 


(57) 
11th 


(58) 
12th 


Married (27) NANCY OPIE BALL and had children, to-wit: (28) 
EMILY CAROLINE, (29). LUCIUS LEE, (30) WOODVILLE and 
(31) FREDERICK. 


FLEMING BATES, born February 27, 1779, died ————. Married 
(33) MARY MOSS and after her death, married (34) ELIZABETH 
MOORE and had children as follows: (35) ROGER B., (36) 
FLEMING, (37) FLEMENTINE and (38) ELSPETH. 


RICHARD BATHS, born July 10, 1781, died May 3, 1811. He was 
never married. His grave stone is at this date to be seen standing 
in the church yard of the beautiful old Episcopal Church in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


SUSANNA W. BATES, born April 21, 17838, was killed by lightning, 
Sunday, July 14th, 1805. She married (41) THOMAS H. WALTON 
and had a son (42) ROBERT ALFRED WALTON, born August 27, 
1804. After her death (41) Thomas H. Walton married again and 
had children, of whom one is Dr. (288) Richard P. Walton, of 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


MARGARET MARIA BATES, born August 25, 1785, died —— at 
the residence of her son-in-law (44) HENRY HATCHER, of Oak- 
land, St. Charles County, Missouri. She married, first (45) JOHN 
SPEARS and had two daughters, to-wit: (46) SUSAN MATILDA 
ANN who was born May 17, 1807, (married (44) Henry Hatcher), 
died September 26, 1875, and (47) MARIA VIRGINIA, born Novem- 
ber 24, 1809, (married, 48) ROBERT BENTLEY FAYSER), and 
died After the death of (45) John Spears, his (43) widow 
married (49) DR. AUSTIN WHARTON and had a daughter (50) 
CAROLINE MATILDA WHARTON, who was born August f 
1822, and died October 17, 1827. (49) Dr. Wharton had been pre- 
viously married and had children, of whom (51) DR. RICHARD 
WHARTON of Port Gibson, Mississippi, was living within recent 
years. 


JAMES WOODSON; BATES, born August 25, 1787, died December 
26, 1846. He was married but had no children. The compiler’s 
notes give the maiden name of his wife as Elizabeth Moore. Since 
that is the name of the second wife of (32) Fleming Bates, there 
is either an error or a coincidence in names. 


ANNA (NANCY) BATES, born February 7, 1789, died December 
13, 1813. She married (54) WILLIAM JETT and had twin daugh- 
ters born shortly before her death, of whom (55) NANCY died 
in infancy and (56) CAROLINE MATILDA died in St. Louis, 
August 15, 1832, unmarried. 


CAROLINE MATILDA BATES, born February 20, 1791, died Wed- 
nesday, October 16, 1811, unmarried. 


EDWARD BATES of MISSOURI, born September 4, 1793, died in 
St. Louis, Missouri, March 25, 1869. He married (59) JULIA 
DAVENPORT COALTER, May 29, 1823, and had seventeen chil- 
dren. 
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(28) 


(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(67) 
(29) 
(69) 


(70) 
(30) 


(31) 


(71) 


(27) 


(36) 


(37) 


(26) FREDERICK BATES’ LINE. 


EMILY CAROLINE BATES, born January 5, 1820, died November 
——, 1891, was married to (42) ROBERT ALFRED WALTON, 


who was born August 27th, 1804, and died ——, AEM They had 
children: 

FREDERICK BATES, born ——, died ——. 

LUCIUS BATES, born , died ——. 

MARY, born ——, died ——. 

NANNIE, born , died 

WOODVILLE, born , died ——. 

ALFRED, born , died 

SUSAN, born ——, died 

EMMA, born ——, died ——. 


FREDERICK BATES WALTON married (290) LOUISE CON- 
WAY, daughter of (289) SAMUEL CONWAY and had children: 
LUCIUS BATES WALTON, married (291) CYNTHIA BARRON 
and had children. 

MARY WALTON, married (292) CHARLES DRAPER and had 
children. 

EMMA WALTON, married 
LUCIUS LEE BATES, born March 18, 1821, died October 24, 1898, 
was married to (68) DULCINEA CONWAY , who was born 
-—~,455-—7) 1 neyahad children: 


CONWAY BATES, born , 18—, who married and has one 
daughter. 
LUCIA LEE BATES, born , 18—, unmarried. 


WOODVILLE BATES, born July 29, 1823, died February 12, 1840. 
He was never married. 

FREDERICK BATES was born February 1, 1826, died October 18, 
1862. He married (293) LAVINIA MEREDITH and had a son: 
WOODVILLE BATES, born , 1862, and died.——, 18—. (71) 
Woodville was a physician and died in early manhood. 

After the death of (31) FREDERICK BATES, his widow married 
SAMUEL CONWAY, and had a son (294) MEREDITH CONWAY; 
after Conway’s death she married (295) BENJAMIN KENNEY 
and had children. 

NANCY OPIE BALL, wife of (26) FREDERICK BATES, after 
Frederick’s death married Dr. (296) ROBERT RUBY and had 
children. 


(82) FLEMING BATES’ LINE. 
ROGER BIGOD BATES, born , died ——. Went to California 
when a young man: Very little is known of him. He died a few 
years ago. 
FLEMING BATES, born , died ——. Married (297) HANNAH 
HARDING and had children. 
FLEMENTINE MATILDA BATES, born Married DR. (298) 
BARTON BALL, and had one daughter (72) ANNA, who married 
(299) WILLIAM C. STRONACH and had children. 
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(73) 


(74) 
(75) 


(76) 
(77) 
(78) 
(79) 
(80) 
(81) 
(82) 
(83) 
(84) 
(85) 
(86) 
(87) 
(88) 
(89) 


(73) 


(91) 


(92) 


(93) 


(94) 
(95) 


(96) 
(97) 


(98) 
(99) 


ELSPETH BATES, born ——, died ——. Married (300) 
HUDNAL and died leaving a daughter (302) ELIZA, who married 
DR. (301) —— Gilliam and had several daughters. Dr. Gilliam 
is dead. 


CHILDREN OF (58) EDWARD BATES AND 
(59) JULIA DAVENPORT COALTER. 


JOSHUA BARTON, born February 29, 1824; died December 27, 
1892. In early manhood he dropped the Joshua from his name 
and was thenceforth known as Barton Bates. 

HOLMES CONRAD, born June 21, 1826; died night of July 27-28, 
1827. 

NANCY COALTER, born December 11, 1827; died October 17, 1872, 
unmarried. 

FANNY MEANS, born April 11, 1829; died March 18, 1830. 
MARIA FLEMING, born January 14, 1831, died March 28, 1832. 
JULIAN, born January 7, 1833, died ——. 

FLEMING, born April 2, 1834; died December 8, 1871. 
RICHARD, born December 12, 1835; died September 25, 1879. 
EDWA, born February 13, 1838; died November 16, 1846. 
MATILDA, born January 21, 1840. 

KORA WHARTON, born June 20, 1841; died November 6, 1842. 
JOHN COALTER, born August 26, 1842. 

CHARLES WOODSON, born November 4, 1844; died : 

BEN EDWARD, born September 17, 1847; died October 7, 1848. 
CATHERINE HARPER, born March 12, 1850; died July 27, 1850. 
JULIA, born November 13, 1852; died September 26, 1854. 
DAVID COALTER, born April 6, 1856; died January 29, 1858. 


CHILDREN OF (73) BARTON BATES AND 
(90) CAROLINE MATILDA HATCHER. 


BARTON BATES and (90) CAROLINE MATILDA HATCHER were 
married March 29, 1849, and had ten children as follows: 
ONWARD, born February 24, 1850; married VIRGINIA CASTLE- 
MAN BRECKINRIDGE, daughter of Judge (303) SAMUEL MIL- 
LER BRECKINRIDGE of St. Louis, June 23, 1892. No children. 
HESTER, born July 25, 1852, married September 23, 1891, (304) 
JUSTIN R. GRAVES. No children. Mr. Graves was a widower 
and had children by his first wife. 

CORA, born August 20, 1854, married at Cheneaux, October 3, 1882, 
(305) REV. EDWIN BROWN McCLUER and had children. 
TARLTON, born June 3, 1856, died January 8, 1878. Unmarried. 
FANNY, born November 2, 1858. Unmarried. She changed her 
name to Frances Barton Bates. 

MARGARBET, born May 5, 1861, married June 21, 1883, (306) SETH 
SINGLETON and had children. She afterwards called herself 
Madge. 

HATCHER, born March 23, 1868, died July 24, 1900. Unmarried. 
EADS, born Nov. 19, 1865. 

KITTY, born April 29, 1868, died August 23, 1906. Unmarried. 


(100) BARTON, born December 24, 1872, died January 9, 1874. 
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(78) 
(102) 
(103) 
(104) 
(105) 
(106) 
(107) 
(108) 
(109) 
(110) 
(111) 
(112) 


(113) 
(114) 


(79) 
(116) 


(117) 
(118) 


(80) 


(120) 


(121) 


(122) 


(123) 


CHILDREN OF (78) JULIAN BATES AND 
(101) SARAH FRIEND WOODSON. 


JULIAN BATES and (101) SARAH F. WOODSON were married 
October 14, 1858 and had children: 

ROGER, born September 29, 1859; died October 13, 1859. 

EDWA, born January 11, 1861; died February 21, 1870. 
WENONA, born April 30, 1862. Married November 4, 1902, (307) 
WILLIAM McCLUER and had a son. 

CHARLES FRIEND WOODSON, born November 25, 1863; died 
December 17, 1868. 

LILLY, born May 12, 1866; died May 12, 1866. 

ARTHUR, born April 19, 1867; died April 19, 1867. 
JULIAN, born April 13, 1869; died April 13, 1871. 

SARAH WOODSON, born May 21, 1871; died December 6, 1875. 
EDWARD, born November 17, 1872; died’ December 11, 1899. 
GEORGE WOODSON, born November 30, 1874. 

FLEMING, born May 28, 1877. 

FRANK, born May 28, 1879. 

HODGEN, born November 28, 1882. 


CHILDREN OF (79) FLEMING BATES AND 
(115) NANNIE T. WILSON. 


FLEMING BATES, was married to (115) NANNIE T. WILSON, 
May 15, 1857, and had children: 

ALLEN CUMBERLAND, born October 17, 1858; died merase at 14, 
1906. Married and had no children. 

BENJAMIN, born June 29, 1863; died December 8, 1870. 
NANNIE FA, born October 31, 1869. 


CHILDREN OF (80) RICHARD BATES AND 
(119) ELLEN WILSON WOODSON. 


RICHARD BATES was married to (119) ELLEN WILSON WOOD- 
SON, March 23, 1863, and had children: 

CHARLES FRIEND WOODSON BATES, born January 23, 1864. 
He dropped the “Friend” from his name and now signs himself 
C. W. BATES. He is a prominent lawyer in St. Louis. 

ANNE WOODSON BATES, born November 30, 1866. Married 
—, 18—, to (308) DR. CHAS. FINLEY HERSMAN. She is 
now a widow and childless. 


CHILDREN OF (122) EDWARD BEST ENO AND 
(82) MATILDA BATES. 


EDWARD B. ENO and (82) MATILDA BATES were married 
April 7, 1868, and had children: 

CHRISTINA ENO, born May 6, 1870, married ——, 189—, to (124) 
GEORGE COMPTON. They have three sons: (309) COALTER, 
(310) ENO, and (311) TARLTON. Coalter recently won in a 
competitive examination an appointment as Cadet at West Point. 
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(125) EDWARD BATES ENO, born July 3, 1871, died He hb bp 

(126) HENRY ENO, born September 28, 1873; died April 6, 1875. 

(127) JULIA BATES ENO, born December 21, 1877, married , 189—, 
to (128) WAYNE McVEAGH WILSON of Philadelphia, but resid- 
ing at Silver City, New Mexico. They have three children, (312) 
ELLEN DICKSON, (3183) MARGERY, and (314) BATES ENO. 

(129) MATILDA BATES ENO, born May 19, 1879, married June 5, 1913, 
to (130) RALPH TODD KELLOGG of Cincinnati and lives at 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


CHILDREN OF (85) CHARLES WOODSON BATES 
AND (1381) ALICE FRINK. 


(132) ELLEN COALTER BATES, born February 7, 1876. 
(133) BERTHA BATES, born April 29, 1877. 
(1384) CAROLINE WOODSON BATES, born ——. 


CHILDREN OF (305) EDWIN BROWN McCLUER AND 
(93) CORA BATES. 


(1385) BETSEY CLOVER McCLUER, born April 10, 1885. 

(136) BARTON BATES McCLUER, born February 26, 1888. 

(137) ELLEN CAROLINE McCLUER, born August 28, 1890. 

(188) EDWIN ALEXANDER McCLUER, born February 17, 1893. 

(1389) MARGARET VIRGINIA McCLUER, born January 11, 1896. 

(1385) BETSEY GLOVER married (315) EDWIN BAUGH PINKERTON 
of Baltimore, December 29, 1908, at Bon Air, Virginia. They have 
one daughter. 

(740) ELEANOR COULSON PINKERTON, born October 17, 1909. 


CHILDREN OF (306) SETH SINGLETON AND 
(96) MARGARET BATES. 


(140) BARTON BATES SINGLETON, born Sunday, February 27, 1887, 
at Keytesville, Mo. 

(141) CAROLINE BATES SINGLETON, born Tuesday, October 7, 1884, 
at Cheneaux. 

(142) KATHERINE BATES SINGLETON, born Monday, November 4, 
1889, at Cheneaux. 

(148) JULIAN BATES SINGLETON, born Thursday, May 19, 1892, at 
Keytesville, Mo. Died June 3, 1905, in St. Louis, Mo. 

(144) HATCHER BATES SINGLETON, born Sunday, March 17, 1895, at 
Keytesville, Mo. 

(140) BARTON BATES SINGLETON married ANNA McCORMICK, May 
20, 1910. They have two children: 

(371) JOHN BARTON SINGLETON, born April 20, 1911. 

(372) HESTER SINGLETON, born April 17, 1913. 


CHILDREN OF (145) JAMES COALTER AND 
(146) PEGGY HUTSON. 
(147) MICHAEL COALTER, who married (148) ELIZABETH MOORE. 
(149) ELIZABETH COALTER, who married (150) HUGH WARDLAW, 


son of (316) WILLIAM and (317) JANE HARPER WARDLAW, 
September 22, 1763. 
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(151) 
(152) 


(154) 
(155) 
(156) 


(164) 


(158) 


(164) 


(165) 


(167) 


(169) 
(170) 


(172) 


(174) 


NANCY COALTER, who married (318) —— STEELE, brother of 
(319) WILLIAM MOORE’S wife. 

MARY COALTER, who married (153) WILLIAM WARDLAW, son 
of (316) WILLIAM WARDLAW and (317) JANE HARPER. 
JANE COALTER married (320) —— LOGAN. 

SALLY COALTER, married (321) —— PANTON or PAXTON. 
JAMES COALTER, who died young and unmarried. 

The foregoing may be inaccurate as to order of births. 


CHILDREN OF (147) MICHAEL COALTER AND 
(148) ELIZABETH MOORE. 

JOHN COALTER, married four times, once to a Miss (322) 

TUCKER, by whom were children (264) GEORGE, (265) HBLIZA- 

BETH and (266) BRYAN. 

DAVID COALTER, was born in Virginia, September 24, 1764, 


‘and died in Washington County, Virginia, August 25, 1821. 


JANE COALTER who married (160) JOHN NAYLOR. 
ELIZABETH COALTER who married (256) DR. JAMES Mc- 
PHEETERS, May 25, 1791. 

POLLY COALTER, who married (323) NATHANIEL BEVERLY 
TUCKER, and had children, all of whom died in infancy. 

—, who married (324) —— WARD in Kentucky at the home of 
(160) John Naylor. 


(158) DAVID COALTER’S FAMILY. 


ANN (or NANCY) CARMICHAKL, daughter of (325) JAMHS CAR- 
MICHAEL and (326) CATHERINE SHEIDERS, was born in Or- 
angeburg, South Carolina, June 1, 1772. 

DAVID COALTER and (164) ANN CARMICHAEL were married 
in Orangeburg, December 29, 1791. In 1818 they removed to Mis- 
souri. 

ANN CARMICHAEL COALTER died in St. Louis, Missouri, June 
27, 1825. 

DAVID and ANN had children as follows: 

MARIA COALTER, who married (166) WILLIAM CAMPBELL 
PRESTON, United States Senator from South Carolina. They had 
one daughter (327) SALLY CAMPBELL PRESTON, who died un- 
married. 

CATHERINE COALTER, who married (168) WILLIAM HARPER, 
Chief Justice of South Carolina, and had children. 

JAMES COALTER, who died unmarried. 

FRANCES MARGARET COALTER, who married (171) Dr. DAVID 
HARPER MEANS, of South Carolina, and had children. 
CAROLINE JANE COALTER, who married (173) HAMILTON 
ROWAN GAMBLE, afterwards Governor of Missouri, and had chil- 
dren. 

JOHN DAVID COALTER, who married (175) MARY A. MEANS, 
and had one son who died in infancy. 
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(59) 
(176) 


(177) 


(178) 


(180) 
(181) 
(182) 


(179) 


(260) 


(262) 
(263) 


(183) 
(184) 
(185) 
(186) 
(187) 


(171) 


JULIA DAVENPORT COALTER, who married (58) EDWARD 
BATES, of Missouri. 

BEVERLY TUCKER COALTER, who married (232) ELIZABETH 
McQUEEN and had children. 

JAMES COALTER II who died in infancy. 


CHILDREN OF (168) WILLIAM HARPER AND 
(167) CATHERINE COALTER. 


ANNE C. HARPER, who married (179) DR. JAMES McPHEE- 
TERS. 

MARIA HARPER, who died unmarried. 

NETTIE HARPER, who died unmarried. 

WESLEY HARPER, who died unmarried. 


CHILDREN OF DR. (179) JAMES McPHEETERS 
AND (257) MARIA DUNBAR. 


Dr. JAMES McPHEETERS, married first, in Mississippi, (257) 
MARIA DUNBAR and had three children by her, towit: (258) 
GABRIEL McPHEETERS, who was killed in the war, (259) Dr. 
WILLIAM A. McPHEETERS of Natchez, and (196) MARTHA 
McPHEETERS, who married (195) EDWARD J. MEANS. (179) 
Dr. JAMES McPHEETERS married second, (178) ANIN. C. HAR- 
PER. 

THEOPHILUS McPHEETERS, married (261) —— STEELE and 
had children. They lived in Mississippi. 

DOROTHEA McPHEETERS. 

DAVID McPHEETERS. 


CHILDREN OF (179) DR. JAMES McPHEETERS 
AND (178) ANN C. HARPER. 


WESLEY McPHEETERS, who died unmarried. 

FANNY McPHEETERS, who died unmarried. 

MARIA McPHEETERS, who died unmarried. 

ANNIE McPHEETERS. 

KATHERINE McPHEETERS, who married Rev. (328) HENRY R. 
DICKSON in 1860. She died in 1869. She was half sister of (196) 
MARTHA McPHEETERS. 

Dr. DAVID HARPER MHEANS, and (170) FRANCES MARGARET 
COALTER were married Jan. 12, 1817. His death March 29, 1840. 
Her death Sept. 15, 1868. 


THEIR CHILDREN: 


*(205) SARAH FRANCES MEANS, born 1818; married (206) SAMUEL 


WILDS TROTTI, 1845. Died 1883. 


+(818) CAROLINE HARPER MEANS, born 1820; married (819) PRES- 


TON S. BROOKS, 1841. Died 1845. 


*No children. tOne child died in infancy. 
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*(191) THOMAS COALTER MEANS, born 1821; married (192) MARY 
HART MEANS, 1853. Died 1859. 
+(203) MARIA E. PRESTON MEANS, born 1823; married (204) JOHN 
ENGLISH, 1848. Died 1868. 
+(193) DAVID COALTER MEANS, born 1825; married (194) ELIZA- 
BETH MOBLEY, 1858. Died 1876. 
+(197) ISAAC HUGH MEANS, born 1826; married (198) ALICE HA- 
GOOD, 1854. Died 1898. . 
(199) ROBERT HARPER MEANS, born 1828; died unmarried, 1858. 
(820) JULIA BATES MEANS, born 1829; died in childhood, 1834. 
+(195) EDWARD JOHN MEANS, born 1831; married (196) MARTHA 
McPHEETERS, 1860. Died 1877. 
+(200) BEVERLY WILLIAM MEANS, born 1833; married (201) JANE 
P. DuBOSH, 1861. Killed at battle of Seven Pines, 1862. 
+(207) FANNY COALTER MEANS, born 1835; married (208) Ist JOHN 
GLOVER MOBLEY, 1859. (210) 2nd, WILLIAM WALLACE. 


CHILDREN OF (193) DAVID COALTER MEANS AND 
(194) ELIZABETH MOBLEY. 


(211) ROBERT MEANS, who married and had two sons. 
(212) DAVID MEANS. 
(213) MARIAN MEANS. 
(193) David Coalter Means was a physician. 
(194) Elizabeth Mobley Means was living at last account. 


CHILDREN OF (195) EDWARD JOHN MEANS AND 
(196) MARTHA McPHEETERS. 


(215) FRANCES AUGUSTA MEANS. Lives in Natchez, Miss. 

(821) MARIA DUNBAR MEANS. Died 1887. 

(217) MARTHA WILLIS MEANS. Lives in Natchez, Miss. 

(218) SARA TROTTI MEANS. Married (823) JAMES CURRY. Lives 
in St. Joseph, La. Has two children. 

(214) JOHN DAVID COALTER MEANS. Died 1900. 

(822) ANNIE HARPER MEANS. Died in infancy. 

(216) GABRIELLA McPHEETERS MEANS. Married (329) ALEXAN- 
DER LEE BONDURANT of Virginia. Lives at the University of 
Mississippi. 


CHILDREN OF (3828) REV. HENRY R. DICKSON AND 
(187) KATHERINE McPHEETERS. 

(824) JAMES DICKSON. Died unmarried. 

(188) HOWARD DICKSON. Married in Boston. Died leaving five chil- 
dren, of whom two daughters were named (189) KITTY and (190) 
NETTIE. 

(825) KATHERINE DICKSON, who lives in Yorkville, S. C. 

(826) HENRIETTA (NETTIE) DICKSON. Died unmarried. 

(827) ANDREW FLYNN DICKSON. Died unmarried. 


*No children. +t Children. 
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CHILDREN OF (197) ISAAC H. MEANS AND 
(198) ALICE HAGOOD. 


(219) DAVID H. MEANS. 

(220) HAGOOD MEANS. 

(221) ELOISE MEANS. 

(222) MARIE (MIDIE) MEANS. 
(223) CARRIE MEANS. 


CHILDREN OF (204) JOHN ENGLISH AND 
(203) MARIA MEANS. 
(224) JOSEPH M. ENGLISH, married and had two daughters. He is 
dead. 
(225) BEVERLY ENGLISH; married. 
(226) HARRIET ENGLISH; married. 


DESCENDANTS OF (173) HAMILTON ROWAN GAMBLE 
AND (172) CAROLINE COALTER. 


They had a number of children, of whom three survived the parents, 
to-wit: ; 

(227) HAMILTON GAMBLE, a lawyer, married (330) SALLY MINOR, 
and died, leaving three daughters. 

(228) MARY COALTER GAMBLE, born March 31, 1843, married Novem- 
ber 28, 1865, (229) EDGAR MILLER and had five daughters. 

(230) DAVID COALTER GAMBLE, a physician, married (231) FLORA 
MATTHEWS and had thirteen children. 


CHILDREN OF (228) MARY COALTER GAMBLE AND 
(229) EDGAR MILLER. 


(788) CAROLINE GAMBLE MILLER, born September 13, 1866. 

(789) SUSAN EARL MILLER, born July 11, 1869, married February 14, 
1901, (790) JOHN MATTHEWS WOODS and had children (791) 
MARY MILLER WOODS, born March 31, 1902, and (792) JOHN 
ARCHIBALD WOODS, born March 28, 1905. 

(793) MARY COALTER MILLER, born September 17, 1870, died Feb- 
ruary. 9, 1872. 

(794) EDITH FAULKNER MILLER, born October 1, 1873. 

(795) CONSTANCE HAMILTON MILLER, born October 12, 1878, married 
October 17, 1905, (796) DAVID PERKINS GRIER and had children, 
(797) MARY GAMBLE GRIER, born August 25, 1906, (798) CON- 
STANCE HAMILTON GRIER, born November 16, 1910, and (799) 
DAVID PERKINS GRIER, born March 18, 1914. 


CHILDREN OF (230) DAVID COALTER GAMBLE 
AND (231) FLORA MATTHEWS. 

(800) MARY (MINNIE), born Oct. 3, 1865. 
(801) HAMILTON ROWAN, born Oct. 10, 1866; died Nov. 17, 1909. 
(802) JOHN M., born Feb. 28, 1868. 
(803) FLORA MAY, born Feb. 15, 1870. 
(804) LEONORA W., born Aug. 10, 1871; died March, 13, 1875. 
(805) MAUD, born Dec. 23, 1873. 
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(806) 
(807) 
(808) 
(809) 
(810) 
(811) 
(812) 


(800) 
(801) 
(810) 
(816) 
(817) 


(230) 


DAVID COALTER, born July 6, 1875; died May 20, 1918. 

EDNA M., born April 10, 1877. 

WALTER GUY, born May 17, 1879. 

CLARENCE O., born Aug. 26, 1881. 

ETHEL R., born Aug. 31, 1883. 

ALLAN P., born March 31, 1885. 

MARGARET, born May 9, 1887; died July 16, 1887. 

Mary (Minnie) Gamble, married (813) FREDERICK W. ABBOTT, 
Dec. 11, 1889. 

Hamilton R. Gamble married (814) KATHLEEN KELLY, Sept. 
25, 1907. 

ETHEL R. GAMBLE married (815) SAMUEL M. KENNARD, JR., 
Nov. 18, 1908. 

ELEONOR CRAVEN, daughter of (801) Hamilton R. and (814) 
Kathleen Kelly Gamble, born Nov. 21, 1908. 

SAMUEL M. KENNARD, son of (815) Samuel M. Kennard, Jr., 
and (810) Ethel Gamble Kennard, born Aug. 29, 1910. 

DAVID COALTER GAMBLE, husband of Flora Gamble, died May 
4, 1908. 


CHILDREN OF DR. (176) BEVERLY TUCKER COALTER 


(233) 
(235) 


(237) 


(238) 
(239) 
(240) 
(241) 
(242) 


(246) 


(248) 


(250) 


(253) 
(254) 
(255) 


AND (232) ELIZABETH McQUEEN. 


JOHN DAVID COALTER, married (284) DOLLY HEMPSTEAD, 
and had three children. 

JULIA FRANCES COALTER, married (236) DR. JAMES D. DAVIS, 
and had two children. 

CAROLINE GAMBLE COALTER, married (331) W. A. JORDAN, 
and had two sons and a daughter. 


CHILDREN OF (160) JOHN NAYLOR AND 
(159) JANE COALTER. 


JOHN NAYLOR, died unmarried. 

WILLIAM NAYLOR, died unmarried. 

JAMES NAYLOR, died unmarried. 

THOMAS NAYLOR, died unmarried. 

CAROLINE NAYLOR, married (243) DR. WILLIAM B. NOTT. 
She died leaving several sons and two daughters. One of the sons 
was reported as living in Texas and the other sons in South Caro- 
lina. One daughter (244) FANNY NOTT married and had children. 
The other daughter (245) JANE NOTT never married. 

ELIZA NAYLOR, became the second wife of (247) Judge N. B. 
TUCKER, and died childless. 

SOPHRONIA NAYLOR, married (249) JAMES W. BOOTH. They 
had children, some of whom died in infancy. Others known to the 
compiler were: 

JOHN NAYLOR BOOTH, married (251) ALICE GARRISON and 
had one son (252) THOMAS BOOTH. Father and son are dead. 
Mrs. Booth is living. 

THOMAS BOOTH and had no children. 

EDWARD BATES BOOTH, married and had one son. 
GEORGE BOOTH. 
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BATES FAMILY OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


(740) BENJAMIN BATES, son of (8) Fleming Bates, and brother of 
(18) Thomas Fleming Bates, married (741) HANNAH GREEN, 
daughter of (742) FILENE GREEN and (743) MARY WALKER. 

(744) ELISHA BATES, son of (740) Benjamin Bates and (741) Hannah 
Green, married (745) SARAH JOURDAN HARRISON, daughter 
of (746) WILLIAM H. HARRISON and (747) MARGARET JOUR- 
DAN. 

(748) WILLIAM JOURDAN BATES, son of (744) Elisha Bates, and (745) 
Sarah Jourdan Harrison, married (749) ANN SCOTT RICKS, 
daughter of (750) OSWIN RICKS and (751) MARCIA ANN LAW- 
RENCE. 

(752) MARCIA ANN BATHS, daughter of (748) William and (749) Ann, 
born September 23, 1838, married (753) WILLIAM FLEMING 
BUTLER, born August 10, 1837. 

(754) MARY LOUISE BUTLER, daughter of (752) Marcia Ann and (753) 
William, born February 24, 1861, married (755) ROBERT JEFFREY 
REED, born May 6, 1859. 

(756) ROBERT JEFFREY REED, JR., son of (754) Mary Louise and 
(755) Robert, was born March 9, 1898. 

(757) ARTHUR BATES BUTLER, son of (752) Marcia Ann and (753) 
William, born July 21, 1868; married (758) MARY EDNA KIM- 
MINS, born August 28, 1880, and had children: (759) ARTHUR 
BATES BUTLER, JR., born May 25, 1908, and (760) WILLIAM 
REED BUTLER, born October 19, 1909. 

(761) SARAH JOURDAN BATES, daughter of (748) WILLIAM and (749) 
Ann, was born June 8, 1840. 

(762) ELLA RICKS ‘BATHS, daughter of (748) William and (749) Ann, 
born March ——, 18438, married (763) REUBEN FRASER TURNER. 

(764) ELEANOR FRASER TURNER, daughter of (762) ELLA and (763) 
Reuben, born August ——, 1868, married (765) SAMUEL ALT 
CAROTHERS, and had children, to-wit: 

(766) ROBERT FRASER CAROTHERS. 

(767) RICHARD TURNER CAROTHERS. 

(768) LAWRENCE BATES CAROTHERS. 

(769) SAMUEL ALT CAROTHERS, JR. 

(770) ELEANOR FRASER CAROTHERS. 

(771) JESSIE BATHS, married (772) EDWARD HARDING MARSH, and 
had children: 

(773) EDWARD HARDING MARSH, JR. 

(774) CHARLES TURNER MARSH. 

(775) WILLIAM JOURDAN BATES, TR: son of (748) William and 
(749) Ann, married (776) JANE WINNING CAMPBELL, and had 
children: 

(777) WILLIAM CAMPBELL BATES, married (778) FRANCES BERRY. 

(779) MARY VANCE BATES. 

(780) ALICE SPRIGG BATES. 

(781) CHARLES WINNING BATES, married (782) ISABELLE H. JEP- 
SON. (781) and (782) had children: 

(7838) WILLIAM JOURDAN BATES III. 
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(359) 


(264) 

(44) 
(373) 
(374) 
(375) 
(376) 
(377) 
(378) 
(380) 


(384) 


(386) 


(392) 


Note: 


(44) 


SAMUEL JEPSON BATES. 

ADA LAURENCE BATES, daughter of (748) William and (749) 
Ann, married (786) ROBERT G. BARR, both of whom are dead. 
JESSIE QUARRIER BATES, youngest child of (748) William and 
(749) Ann, lived to beautiful womanhood and died unmarried. 


HATCHER ANCESTRY. 


WILLIAM HATCHER, the emigrant, 1614-1680, had sons: (347) 
HENRY, (348) BENJAMIN, (349) EDWARD, and (350) WILLIAM. 
HENRY HATCHER, had children: (351) WILLIAM, (3852) 
HENRY, (353) ANN and (3854) MARY. 

BENJAMIN HATCHER, had sons: (855) WILLIAM, (356) BEN- 
JAMIN, (357) JOHN and (358) HENRY. 

or (358) HENRY HATCHER, had children (359) FREDERICK, 
(360) ARCHIBALD, (361) DRURY, (362) ELIZABETH, (363) 
JUDITH, and (364) SUSANNAH. The record does not show 
whether this Henry was the son of (347) Henry, or the son of 
(348) Benjamin. Whichever it was, he was the grandson of (346) 
William the emigrant. 

FREDERICK HATCHER, had children (264) JOHN, (365) BEN- 
JAMIN, (866) SUSANNA, (867) MARY, (368) SARAH, (369) 
NANCY and (3870) LUCY. 

MAJOR JOHN HATCHER, married (265) NANCY GENTRY and 
had six sons and six daughters, to-wit: 

HENRY HATCHER, married (46) SUSAN MATILDA ANN 
SPEARS. 

JOHN HATCHER. 

FREDERICK HATCHER. 

THOMAS HATCHER. 

JOSEPH HATCHER. 

— HATCHER. A son; name wanted. 

ELIZABETH HATCHER, married (379) HUGH FRENCH. 
SALLY HATCHER, married (381)' BENJAMIN HOBSON, and had 
two sons (382) WILLIAM HOBSON and (383) JOHN HOBSON. 
POLLY HATCHER, married (385) JAMES FLIPPIN and had a 
son who married and had three sons and after the death of his 
first wife married a Miss Hobson, 

NANCY HATCHER, married (887) ROBERT FRENCH and had 
four daughters (888) COURTNEY, (389) MARCELLA, (390) 
CHARLOTTE and (391) SARAH. 

MARTHA HATCHER, married (393) BENJAMIN POWELL and 
had two children, who died in infancy—(394) —— HATCHER, a 
daughter, name wanted. The names (373) to (394) are not in 
the order of their birth dates which are unknown. 

See “HATCHER FAMILY” copied hereinafter from “The Richmond 
Times Despatch” of August 9th, 1908. 

CHILDREN OF (44) HENRY HATCHER AND 

(46) SUSAN MATILDA ANN SPEARS. 


HENRY HATCHER, son of (264) JOHN HATCHER and (265) 
NANCY GENTRY, was born in Virginia, December 30, 1801; died 
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(266) 


(90) 


(272) 


(274) 


(277) 


(278) 


(282) 


(284) 


(334) 


(335) 


(344) 


(345) 


(305) 


at his residence, Oakland, St. Charles County, Missouri, January 
7, 1879. He was married November 3, 1825, to (46) SUSAN MATIL- 
DA. ANN SPEARS, and had twelve children as follows: 

ANN MARIA HATCHER, born September 14, 1826; died January 19, 
1879; married November 13, 1850, to (267) STROTHER JOHNSON. 
They had four children, (268) CHARLES, (269) SUSAN, (270) 
SALLY and (271) STROTHER, all of whom died unmarried. The 
parents are also dead. 

CAROLINE MATILDA HATCHER, born February 20, 1829, mar- 
ried (73) BARTON BATES, March 29, 1849, and had ten children, 
recorded hereinbefore. 

CHARLOTTE VIRGINIA HATCHER, born February 26, 1831; died 
in Virginia ——-; married February 2, 1866 to (273) DANIEL H. 
BROWN, and had children. (273) DANIEL H. BROWN was pre- 
viously married and had children by his first wife. 
FREDERICK ALFRED HATCHER, born , 1883; died ——; 
married first, (275) JULIA CHENOMETH and second, (276) 
SUSAN NICHOLSON. No children. 

MARTHA POWELL HATCHER, born January 17, 1836; died Decem- 
ber 1, 1836. 

MARY ELIZABETH HATCHER, born September 24, 1837; died 
—, 1908, married Colonel (279) GEORGE W. JACKSON, October 
31, 1867. They had two daughters, (280) GAY JACKSON and (281) 
NETTIE JACKSON, both of whom married and Gay has children. 
SARAH MARGARET HATCHER, born December 1, 1839; married 
September 21, 1858 (283) PEYTON A. BROWN. They are both 
living and had a number of children, some of whom are dead. 
PAMILY SUSAN HATCHER, born May 4, 1842; died March 29, 
1878. She was married October 31, 1867 to Captain (285) WIL- 
LIAM E. CHENOWETH. They had four children (286) BER- 
NARD, (287) EDGAR, (332) BARTON and (333) AILEEN. 
(332) Barton Chenoweth is married and lives with his wife and 
four sons at Fulton, Missouri. 

WORTLEY GAY HATCHER, born December 22, 1844; died un- 
married December 2, 1867. 

JOHN HENRY HATCHER, born April 3, 1847; married (336) 
CAROLINE HARRIS, daughter of (337) NOAH HARRIS. They 
have two children, to wit: (338) HARRY HATCHER, who mar- 
ried a Miss (339) WILSON and has several children, and (340) 
EDWA HATCHER, who married (341) JOHN COX and has a son 
(342) JOHN COX, JR., and a daughter (343) MARGARET COX. 
HENRIETTA FRAYSER HATCHER, born February 4, 1850; died 
unmarried November 5, 1877. 

SAMUEL JOSIAH HATCHER, born March 21, 1853; died ——. He 
married a Miss Irvine and had no children. 


WOODSON FAMILY. 


JOHN WOODSON, THE EMIGRANT, a native of Dorsetshire, 
England, (with his wife, a native of Devonshire), came to Virginia 
in 1624 as surgeon to a company of soldiers, with Sir John Harvey. 
He had two sons (396) JOHN and (397) ROBERT, both born in 
Virginia. 
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(404) 
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(422) 
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(428) 
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(401) 
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(432) 
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(440) 
(442) 


(404) 
(444) 


(447) 


2ND GENERATION. 


JOHN WOODSON married and had issue a son (398) JOHN WOOD- 
SON. 

ROBERT WOODSON married (399) ELIZABETH FERRIS, daugh- 
ter of (400) RICHARD FERRIS of “Curles” in Henrico County, 
(afterwards noted as the seat of the well known Randolph family), 
and had issue five sons and four daughters: 

JOHN WOODSON, married (402) JUDITH TARLETON, daughter 
of (403) STEPHEN TARLETON. 

RICHARD WOODSON, married (405) ANN SMITH. 

ROBERT WOODSON, married, first, (407) SARAH LEWIS, and, 
second, (408) RACHEL WATKINS. 

JOSEPH WOODSON, married (410) MARY WOODSON, daughter 
of (398) JOHN WOODSON and (411) MARY TUCKER. 
BENJAMIN WOODSON, married (413) SARAH PORTER. 
SARAH WOODSON, married (415) EDWARD MOSBY. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (417) WILLIAM LEWIS. 
MARY WOODSON, married (419) GEORGE PAYNE. 

JUDITH WOODSON, married (421) WILLIAM CANNON. 


38RD GENERATION. 


JOHN WOODSON, son of (398) JOHN WOODSON, married (411) 
MARY TUCKER, daughter of (423) SAMUEL TUCKER (who was 
master of the ship ‘Vine Tree’’) and had issue: 

JOSEPH WOODSON, who married (425) MARY SANBURNH, (426) 
ELIZABETH SCOTT and (427) ELIZABETH MURRAY. 
TUCKER WOODSON. 

BENJAMIN WOODSON. 


JOHN WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT WOODSON, married (402) 
JUDITH TARLETON, and has issue: 

TARLETON WOODSON, married (431) URSULA FLEMING, daugh- 
ter of (7) CHARLES FLEMING of New Kent County. 

JOHN WOODSON, married (6) SUSANNA FLEMING, widow of 
(5) JOHN BATES and daughter of (7) Colonel CHARLES FLEM- 
ING, of New Kent County. 

ROBERT WOODSON, married (4384) SARAH WOMACK. No issue. 
JACOB WOODSON. No issue. 

JOSIAH WOODSON, married (4837) MARY ROYALL. 

STEPHEN WOODSON, married (439) ELIZABETH BRANCH. 
JUDITH WOODSON, married (441) STEPHEN COX. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (448) JOSEPH PLEASANTS, 
of Pickanockie. 


RICHARD WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT WOODSON, married 
(405) ANN SMITH and had issue: 

RICHARD WOODSON, married (445) ANN MICHAUX, daughter 
of (446) ABRAHAM MICHADX, a Huguenot. 

OBADIAH WOODSON, married (448) CONSTANCE WATKINS, 
daughter of (449) JOHN WATKINS, “the tray maker.” 
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(450) 
(453) 


(456) 
(458) 
(460) 


(406) 


(462) 
(463) 
(465) 
(466) 
(468) 
(470) 
(471) 


(473) 
(474) 
(476) 


(409) 


(478) 


(481) 
(483) 
(485) 


(412) 


(487) 
(489) 
(491) 
(493) 
(495) 
(497) 
(499) 


(397) 
(414) 


(430) 


JOHN WOODSON, married (451) 
(452) THOMAS ANDERSON of Henrico. 

ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (454) THOMAS MARTIN, and 
(455) EDWARD GOODE. 

JUDITH WOODSON, married (457) JACOB MICHAUX. 

MARY WOODSON, married (459) RICHARD TRUMAN. 

AGNES WOODSON, married (461) JOSEPH MORTON. 


ROBERT WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT WOODSON, married 
(407) SARAH LEWIS and had issue: 

STEPHEN WOODSON. 

JOSEPH WOODSON, married (464) ELIZABETH MATTOX. 
ROBERT WOODSON. No issue. 

ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (467) JOHN ROYALL., 
SARAH WOODSON, married (469) JOSEPH PARSONS. 

MARY WOODSON; died unmarried. 

AGNES WOODSON, married (472) RICHARD WILLIAMSON, who 
after her death married Rachel Watkins, and had issue. 
JONATHAN WOODSON. 

ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (475) JOHN KNIGHT. 
JUDITH WOODSON, married (477) JOHN COOKE. (Mother of 
the money making Cookes.) 


NOTE:—Probable error in names (466) and (474). Both are 
called Elizabeth in writer’s notes. 


ANDERSON, daughter of 


JOSEPH WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT WOODSON, married 
(410) MARY WOODSON, (daughter of (398) JOHN WOODSON and 
(411) MARY TUCKER), and had many sons and daughters of 
whom only one son and three daughters survived, as follows: 
TUCKER WOODSON, married (479) SARAH HUGHES and (480) 
MARY NETHERLAND. 

MARY WOODSON, married (482) STEPHEN WOODSON. 
JUDITH WOODSON, married (484) CHARLES CHRISTIAN. 
MARTHA WOODSON, married (486) JOHN CANNON. 


BENJAMIN WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT WOODSON, mar- 


ried (413) SARAH PORTER and had issue: 

WILLIAM WOODSON, married (488) SARAH ALLEN. 
BENJAMIN WOODSON, married (490) ELIZABETH WATKINS. 
JOSEPH WOODSON, married (492) SUSANNA WATKINS. 
JOHN WOODSON, married (494) MARY’ MILLER. 

ROBERT WOODSON, married (496) REBECCA PRIOR. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (498) JAMES DANIEL. 
SARAH WOODSON, married (500) JOHN ALLEN. 


I have no account of the issue of DAUGHTERS of 
ROBERT WOODSON, to-wit: 
SARAH, (416) ELIZABETH, (418) MARY and (420) JUDITH. 


4TH GENERATION. 


DR. TARLTON WOODSON (son of (401) JOHN, son of (397) ROB- 
ERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (4381) 
URSULA FLEMING (daughter of (7) Col. CHARLES FLEMING, 
of New Kent County), and had issue: 
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(20) 
(502) 
(503) 
(504) 
(505) 
(506) 


(508) 
(510) 


(511) 
(436) 


(513) 
(515) 
(517) 


(438) 


(519) 
(521) 
(523) 


(444) 


(525) 


(527) 


(463) 


(529) 


(531) 
(533) 
(535) 


CHARLES WOODSON, who married (501) MARY PLEASANTS 
and (21) AGNES PARSONS (RICHARDSON). 

TARLTON WOODSON, married (572) ANNE VAN der VEER of 
Long Island. 

JACOB WOODSON. No issue. 

GEORGE WOODSON. No issue. 

FREDERICK WOODSON. No issue. 

SUSANNAH WOODSON, married (507) JOHN PLEASANTS of 
“Pickanockie.” 

SARAH WOODSON, married (509) HENRY TERRIL. 

MARY WOODSON, married old (——) JOHN PLEASANTS of 
Henrico County (his second wife). 

JUDITH WOODSON, married (512) THOMAS CHEADLE. 


JOSIAH WOODSON (son of (401) JOHN, son of (397) ROBERT, 
son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (437) MARY 
ROYALL and had issue: 

JOHN WOODSON, married (514) DOROTHY RANDOLPH. 
JOSEPH WOODSON, married (516) SARAH CROUCH. No issue. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (518) ABRAHAM SALLEE. (A 
Huguenot.) 


STEPHEN WOODSON, (son of (401) JOHN, son of (397) ROB- 
ERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (489) ELIZ- 
ABETH BRANCH and had issue: 

MATTHEW WOODSON, married (520) ELIZABETH de VILLAN. 
STEPHEN WOODSON, married (522) LUCY FARRAR. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (524) ALEXANDER TRENT. 


I have no account of the issue of DAUGHTERS of (401) JOHN 
WOODSON, to-wit; (440) JUDITH and (442) ELIZABETH. 


RICHARD WOODSON, (son of (404) RICHARD, son of (397) 
ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (445) 
ANN MICHAUX and had issue: 

AGNES WOODSON, married (526) FRANCIS WATKINS, clerk 
of Prince Edward County. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (528) NATHANIEL VENABLE. 


I have no account of the issue of other children of (404) 
RICHARD WOODSON, to-wit: (447) OBADIAH, (450) JOHN, 
(453) ELIZABETH, (456) JUDITH, (458) MARY and (460) 
AGNES. 


JOSEPH WOODSON, (son of (406) ROBERT, son of (397) ROB- 
ERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (464) 
ELIZABETH MATTOX, and had issue: 

JOSEPH (GENETO) WOODSON, married (530) MILDRED RED- 
FORD. 

SALLY WOODSON, married (532) JESSE ELLIS. 

MOLLY WOODSON, married (534) THOMAS WOODSON. 

JUDITH WOODSON, married (536) JONATHAN KNIGHT. 
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(537) 
(539) 
(541) 
(543) 


(478) 


(545) 
(547) 
(549) 
(550) 
(552) 


(554) 
(556) 
(557) 
(558) 
(560) 
(561) 


(487) 


(563) 
(565) 
(566) 
(567) 


(489) 


(568) 
(569) 
(570) 


(491) 


(573) 


ANN WOODSON, married (538) ARCHER PLEDGE. 

URSULA WOODSON, married (540) WILLIAM PLEDGE. 
AGNES WOODSON, married (542) PLEASANT TURNER. 
SUSANNA WOODSON, married (544) PERRIN REDFORD. 


I have no account of the issue of other children of (406) ROB- 
ERT WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE 
EMIGRANT, to-wit: (462) STEPHEN, (466) ELIZABETH, (468) 
SARAH, (471) AGNES, (473) JONATHAN, (474) ELIZABBHTH 
and (476) JUDITH. 


TUCKER WOODSON, (son of (409) JOSEPH, son of (397) ROB- 
ERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (479) 
SARAH HUGHES, and had issue: 

TUCKER WOODSON, married (546) ELIZABETH MOORE. 
SAMUEL WOODSON, married (548) ELIZABETH PAYNE. 
ROBERT WOODSON. No issue. 

JOSEPH WOODSON, married (551) SARAH HUGHES. 

JANE WOODSON, married (553) ROBERT LEWIS. 

By his second wife (480) MARY NETHERLAND he had issue: 
WADE WOODSON, married (555) MARY HARRIS. 

JOHN WOODSON. 

BENJAMIN WOODSON. 

HARRY WOODSON, married (559) ELIZA BONTON. 

TARLTON WOODSON. 

SARAH WOODSON, married (562) WILLIAM MACON. 


I have no account of the issue of the daughters of (409) JOS- 
EPH WOODSON, son of (897) ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE 
EMIGRANT, to-wit: (481) MARY, (483) JUDITH and (485) 
MARTHA. 


WILLIAM WOODSON, (son of (412) BENJAMIN, son of (397) 
ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (488) 
SARAH ALLEN, and had issue: 

DRURY WOODSON, married (564) LUCY CHRISTIAN. 
WILLIAM WOODSON. 

SHADRACK WOODSON. 

JESSH WOODSON. 

Also several other sons and daughters. 


BENJAMIN WOODSON, (son of (412) BENJAMIN, son of (397) 
ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT) married (490) 
ELIZABETH WATKINS, and had issue: 

THOMAS WOODSON. 

JACOB WOODSON. 

ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (571) —— HUBBARD. 


JOSEPH WOODSON, (son of (412) BENJAMIN, son of (397) 
ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT) married (492) 
SUSANNAH WATKINS, and had issue: 

A DAUGHTER who married (574) POINDEXTER MOSBY. 
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(493) 


(575) 
(577) 
(579) 
(581) 
(583) 
(585) 
(587) 


(495) 


(424) 


(589) 


(591) 


(593) 
(594) 
(595) 
(596) 


JOHN WOODSON, son of (412) BENJAMIN, son of (397) ROBERT, 
son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT) married (494) MARY 
MILLER, and had issue: 

MILLER WOODSON, married (576) MARY GRAFFENSEED. 
JOHN WOODSON, married (578) JOANNA BOOKER, 

ANN WOODSON, married (580) WARHAM EBASLY. 

SARAH WOODSON, married (582) FREDERICK HATCHER. 
MARY WOODSON, married (584) FRANCIS McGRAW. 

JUDY WOODSON, married (586) JOSEPH MICHAUX. 
SUSANNA WOODSON, married (588) WILLIAM LIGON. 


ROBERT WOODSON, (son of (412) BENJAMIN, son of (397) 
ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT) married (496) 
REBECCA PRIOR, and had issue many sons and daughters. 


I have no account of any issue of the daughters of (412) BEN- 
JAMIN WOODSON, son of (397) ROBERT, to-wit: (497) HLIZ- 
ABETH (DANIEL) and (499) SARAH (ALLEN). 


JOSEPH WOODSON, (son of (422) JOHN, son of (398) JOHN, 
son of (396) JOHN, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), 
married, first, (425) MARY SANBURNE and had issue by her: 
SANBURNE WOODSON, who married (590) ——, (424) JOSEPH 
WOODSON, married, second, (426) ELIZABETH SCOTT and had 
issue by her: 

MARY WOODSON, who married (592) WILLIAM PIERCE. (424) 
JOSEPH WOODSON married, third, (427) ELIZABETH MURRAY, 
and had issue by her: 

JOHN (SNAG) WOODSON. 

JOSEPH WOODSON. 

TUCKER WOODSON. 

ELIZABETH WOODSON (BUCK). 

Mr. Brock’s publications makes “John” and “Snag” several per- 
sons. The old manuscript has (Snag) in brackets as here, as if it 
were a nickname or other name of John. I have no account of 


any issue of (428) TUCKER WOODSON and (429) BENJAMIN 


(589) 


(20) 


(598) 


WOODSON, the other sons of (422) JOHN WOODSON. 


5TH GENERATION. 


SANBURNE WOODSON was married twice and had issue of both 
marriages. I have no account of other descendants of (422) JOHN 
WOODSON. 


CHARLES WOODSON, (son of (480) TARLTON, son of (401) 
JOHN, son of (397) ROBERT, son of (395) JOHN, THE EMI- 
GRANT), married, first, (501) MARY PLEASANTS, (daughter of 
(597) JOHN PLEASANTS whose second wife was (510) MARY 
WOODSON’) and had issue: 

CHARLES WOODSON, who married (599) ANN TROTTER. (20) 
CHARLES WOODSON married, second, (21) AGNES RICHARD- 
SON, widow of (600) SAMUEL RICHARDSON, and daughter of 
(601) JOSEPH PARSONS, and had issue: 
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(602) 
(604) 
(605) 
(606) 
(608) 


(19) 


(611) 


(513) 


(616) 
(618) 
(620) 
(621) 
(623) 


(625) 
(627) 


(629) 


(631) 
(633) 
(635) 
(637) 


(519) 


(638) 
(628) 


(639) 
(641) 
(636) 
(643) 
(645) 
(646) 
(647) 
(617) 
(649) 
(651) 
(653) 
(654) 


GEORGE WOODSON, who married (603) SARAH FRIEND. 
TARLTON WOODSON. 

FREDERICK WOODSON. No issue. 

AGNES WOODSON, who married (607) JOHN ELLYSON. 

SARAH WOODSON, who married (609) JAMES CLARK and (610) 
ARCHIBALD BOLLING. 

CAROLINE MATILDA WOODSON, who married (18) THOMAS 
FLEMING BATES. 

URSULA WOODSON, who married (612) FRANCIS LUDDINGTON 
of Greenbrier. No issue. 


JOHN WOODSON, (son of (486) JOSIAH, of (401) JOHN, of (397) 
ROBERT, of (3895) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (514) 
DOROTHY RANDOLPH, daughter of (613) ISHAM RANDOLPH, 
son of (614) WILLIAM RANDOLPH, of Turkey Island, and (615) 
JANE ROGERS) and had issue: 

JOSIAH WOODSON, who married (617) ELIZABETH WOODSON. 
JOHN WOODSON, who married (619) POLLY ANDERSON. 
ISHAM WOODSON. 

JANE WOODSON, who married (622) ARCHIBALD PLEASANTS. 
MOLLY WOODSON, who married (624) NATHANIEL MORRIS, 
(Colonel in the British Army.) 

BETSY WOODSON, who married (626) JOHN CHEADLE. 
NANNIE WOODSON, who married (628) JOHN STEPHEN WOOD- 
SON. 

SUSANNAH WOODSON, who married (630) ISHAM RAILEY 
(RALEIGH). 

PATSEY WOODSON, who married (632) THOMAS RAILEY. 
JUDITH WOODSON, who married (6384) WILLIAM RAILEY. 
SALLY WOODSON, who married (636) PHILIP WOODSON. 
LUCY WOODSON, died unmarried. 


MATTHEW WOODSON, (son of (488) STEPHEN, of (401) JOHN, 
of (897) ROBERT, of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married 
(520) ELIZABETH de VILLAN and had issue: 

MATTHEW WOODSON; died unmarried. 

JOHN STEPHEN WOODSON; married (627) NANCY (NANNIB) 
WOODSON, daughter of (513) JOHN WOODSON. 

SAMUEL WOODSON, married (640) SARAH MILLER. 

JACOB WOODSON, married (642) DOLLY PEERS. 

PHILIP WOODSON, married (685) SALLY WOODSON. 

DANIEL WOODSON, married (644) NANCY GARTNERIGHT. 
TARLTON WOODSON. No issue. 

BENJAMIN WOODSON. No isuse. 

THOMAS WOODSON, married (648) SALLY SAUNDERS. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON, married (616) JOSIAH WOODSON. 
MARY WOODSON, married (650) JESSE RED. 

FRANCES WOODSON, married (652) ROBERT FARRAR. 

JANE WOODSON. 

TABITHA WOODSON. 
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(521) 


(655) 
(545) 


(657) 
(658) 


(547) 


(659) 
(660) 
(661) 
(662) 
(663) 
(664) 


(550) 


(665) 
(666) 
(668) 
(669) 
(670) 


(554) 


(671) 
(558) 


(672) 
(673) 


(563) 


(674) 
(675) 
(676) 
(678) 
(680) 
(682) 
(684) 


(575) 


(685) 
(686) 
(687) 


STEPHEN WOODSON, (son of (4388) STEPHEN, of (401) JOHN, 
etc.), married (522) LUCY FARRAR, and had issue, one son: 
STEPHEN WOODSON, who married (656) MARY HOLMAN. 


TUCKER WOODSON, (son of (478) Tucker, of (409) JOSEPH, of 
(397) ROBERT, of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married (546) 
ELIZABETH MOORH, and had issue: 

TUCKER WOODSON. 

SAMUEL WOODSON. 


SAMUEL WOODSON, (son of (478) TUCKER, etc.), married (548) 
ELIZABETH PAYNE and had issue: 

ROBERT HUGHES WOODSON. 

GEORGE WOODSON. 

TUCKER WOODSON. 

SAMUEL WOODSON. 

SALLY PLEASANTS WOODSON. 

JUDITH WOODSON. 


JOSEPH WOODSON, (son of (478) TUCKER, etc.), married (551) 
SARAH HUGHES and had issue: 

JOSEPH WOODSON. 

SALLY HUGHES WOODSON, married (667) RICHARD GOODE. 
JANE TUCKER WOODSON. 

JUDITH NEUELS WOODSON. 

MARY WOODSON. 


WADE WOODSON (son of (478) TUCKER, etc.), married (555) 
MARY HARRIS and had issue: 
JEFFERSON WOODSON. 


HENRY (HARRY) WOODSON, (son of (478) TUCKER, etc.), 
married (559) ELIZABETH (ELIZA) BONTON and had issue: 
MARY WOODSON. 

WILLIAM WOODSON. 


DRURY WOODSON, (son of (487) WILLIAM, of (412) BEN- 
JAMIN, of (397) ROBERT, of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), 
married (564) LUCY CHRISTIAN and had issue: 

CHARLES WOODSON. 

DRURY WOODSON. 

JUDITH WOODSON, married (677) ISAAC JOHNSON. 

POLLY WOODSON, married (679) WILLIAM KING. 

NANCY WOODSON, married (681) PHILIP KING. 

ELIZA WOODSON, married (683) CHARLES GILLIAM. 
MARTHA WOODSON. 


MILLER WOODSON, (son of (493) JOHN, of (412) BENJAMIN, 
of (397) ROBERT, of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), married 
(576) MARY GRAFFENSEED and had issue: 

TSCHAINER WOODSON. 

BLAKE B. WOODSON. 

MILLER WOODSON. 
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(688) 
(689) 
(691) 
(693) 
(694) 
(695) 
(696) 
(697) 


(577) 


(698) 
(699) 
(700) 
(701) 
(702) 


(529) 


(703) 
(704) 
(706) 
(707) 
(708) 
(709) 
(710) 
(711) 
(713) 


(598) 


(714) 
(716) 
(717) 
(719) 


(602) 


(603) 


(720) 
(721) 


CHRISTOPHER WOODSON. 

MARY MILLER WOODSON, married (690) JACOB MICHAUX. 
SALLY WOODSON, married (692) CREED TAYLOR. 

PATSEY WOODSON. 

NANCY WOODSON. 

RUTHA WOODSON. 

LILLY WOODSON. 

VIRGINIA WOODSON. 


JOHN WOODSON, (son of (493) JOHN, etc.), married (578) 
JOANNA BOOKER, and had issue: 

BOOKER WOODSON. 

PETER WOODSON. 

BENJAMIN WOODSON. 

JOSEPH WOODSON. 

JAMES WOODSON. 


JOSEPH (GENETO) WOODSON, (son of (468) JOSEPH, of (406) 
ROBERT, of (397) ROBERT, of (395) JOHN, THE EMIGRANT), 
married (530) MILDRED BEDFORD, and had issue: 

ROBERT WOODSON. 

WILLIAM WOODSON, who married (705) MILDRED REDFORD. 
JOSEPH WOODSON. 

MILNH WOODSON. 

EDWARD WOODSON. 

GEORGE WOODSON. 

FREDERICK WOODSON. 

MARY WOODSON, married (712) WILLIAM DOWNER. 

BETSY WOODSON, married ——, ——, TALLY. 


6TH GENERATION. 
CHARLES WOODSON, (son of (20) CHARLES, of (430) TARL- 
TON, of (401) JOHN, of (397) ROBERT, of (395) JOHN, THE 
EMIGRANT), married (599) ANN TROTTER, and had issue: 
ANIN WOODSON, who married (715) WILLIAM POPE. 
SARAH WOODSON; died unmarried. 
MARY WOODSON, who married (718) MILES SHELDON. 
ELIZABETH WOODSON; died unmarried. 


GEORGE WOODSON, born May 14th, 1747, died October 12th or 
13th, 1800, was the son of (20) CHARLES WOODSON, and bPis 
second wife (21) AGNES RICHARDSON, who was the widow of 
(600) SAMUEL RICHARDSON, and the daughter of (601) JOS- 
EPH PARSONS. He was, therefore, the brother of (19) CARO- 
LINE MATILDA WOODSON, who married (18) THOMAS FLEM- 
ING BATES. 

SARAH FRIEND, born August 14th, 1762, died about 1798, was 
married October 30th, 1783, to (602) GHORGE WOODSON. They 
had issue: 

SARAH WOODSON, born November 19, 1784; died August 14, 1790. 
ANN WOODSON, born June 2, 1786; died March 27, 1794. A son 
still born August 27, 1788. 
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(722) CAROLINE MATILDA WOODSON, born July 28, 1789; died July 
2, 1798. 

(723) GEORGE WOODSON, born March 21, 1791; died October 20, 1794. 

(724) SARAH WOODSON, born January 13, 1798; died April 12, 1794. 

(725) CHARLES FRIEND WOCDSON, born November 20, 1794; died——. 

(726) MARIA WOODSON, born February 11, 1797; died in infancy. 


(727) ANN THOMAS WILSON, daughter of Dr. (728) GOODRIDGE 
WILSON and (729) ELIZABETH WOODSON VENABLE, was born 
in Prince Edward County, Virginia, December 7, 1806. She died —. 


(725) CHARLES FRIEND WOODSON and (727) ANN THOMAS WIL- 
SON were married April 15, 1830, and had issue: 

(730) GEORGE THOMAS WOODSON, born June 19, 1831; died ——. He 
never married. 

(731) RICHARD GOODRIDGE WOODSON, born September 6, 1833; died 
——. Married and had children. 

(732) A son born November Ist, 1835, and died November 4th, 1835, in 
Chesterfield County, Virginia. 

(101) SARAH FRIEND WOODSON, born October 4, 1836, married (78) 
JULIAN BATES and had children. She is a widow and lives in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

(733) ANNE VIRGINIA WOODSON, born December 7, 1838. She lives 
in Chicago. ; 

(734) ELIZABETH (ELIZA) VENABLE WOODSON, born October 26, 
1840. She lives in Chicago. 

(119) ELLEN WILSON WOODSON, born November 24, 1842, married 
(80) RICHARD BATES and had children. She is a widow and 
lives in Chicago. 

(735) JULIA BATES WOODSON, born February 27, 1845; died ——. 
She married and had children. 

(736) LILLY WOODSON, born December, 1847, and died immediately. 

(737) MARY RANDOLPH WOODSON, born February 10, 1849. She 
married (7388) WILLIAM HARRIS, and has a son (739) EDWARD 
KERR HARRIS. She lives with her husband and son in St. 
Charles County, Missouri. 


The six oldest children of (725) CHARLES F. WOODSON were 
born in Chesterfield County, Virginia, and the four youngest chil- 
dren in St. Charles County, Missouri. 
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HATCHER F'AMILY. 

The Hatcher family is of English origin, where it has been dis- 
tinguished for several centuries. In Blore’s ‘‘ History of the County 
of Rutland, England,’’ published in 1811, is given the genealogy 
of the Hatcher family from 1583 to 1730; also the coat of arms, 
described thus: 

Arms—Azure, a chevron between six escalloped shells, argent. 
Crest—An arm embowed, vested azure, charged with three bars, 
argent, and holding in a hand proper, a bunch of olive: vert. 

On the same page as the genealogy, mention is made of the 
church at Careby, Lincolnshire, where are several quaint tombs of 
the Hatchers of the sixteenth century. In an old book belonging 
to the rector at Careby is the following: 

“Tn the reign of Elizabeth, 1558 to 1603, John Hatcher, Doctor 
of Physic, purchased some property in Careby. John Hatcher’s son 
and heir, Thomas, was an eminent Literary Character and Corre- 
spondent of Leland. Born Nov. 8rd, 1660. Sir John Hatcher of 
Careby, High Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1610.’’ 

Thomas Hatcher was a member of Parliament during the Crom- 
wellian Revolution, and was one of the commissioners sent to Edin- 
burgh ‘‘to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with the Scot- 
tish nation,’’ and helped frame the famous ‘‘Solemn League and 
Covenant,’’ which was adopted by Parliament September 17, 1643. 
Sir Harry Vane was a member of this same commission, he having 
returned to England from America few years previous and entered 
Parliament. Tradition says that the first American ancestor, Will- 
iam Hatcher, came over in company with Sir Harry Vane, the latter 
going to Massachusetts. 

William Hatcher located in Virginia, where he received a grant 
_ of 200 acres of land in Henrico county in 1636. He was a success- 
ful planter and politician. He was born in 1614, and received his 
education before he left England. He was elected a member of the 
House of Burgesses from Henrico county, Va., in 1644, and re- 
elected in 1645. 

He was again Burgess in 1649, 1652 and 1654. In November, 
1654, he was compelled to beg the pardon of the House of Burgesses 
for calling the Speaker, Col. Edward Hill, ‘‘an atheist, a blasphemer 
and a devil.’? He was afterwards elected Burgess in 1658, and 
again in 1659. In 1676 he was fined a large quantity of pork for 
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the part he took in Bacon’s Rebellion which Bancroft, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of the United States,’’ says was ‘‘the early harbinger of 
American nationality.’’ In 1678 he was presented by the grand jury 
for not attending church. 

He married , and died in 1680, at the age of sixty-six. 

This emigrant William Hatcher was rather free spoken. He 
continued his tirade against Edward Hill by affirming that ‘‘the 
mouth of this House (Burgesses) was a devil, nominating and 
meaning thereby the said Right Worshipful Col. Edward Hill; it 
is therefore ordered by this House that the said William Hatcher, 
upon his knees, make an humble acknowledgment of his offence 
unto the said Coll. Edward Hill and Burgesses of this Assembly, 
which accordingly was performed and then he, the said Hatcher, 
dismist paying his fees.’’ | 

Again we find ‘‘ William Hatcher being brought before the court 
for uttering divers mutinous words tending to the disquiett of this 
his Majesty’s country, and it being evidently made appeare what 
was lay’d to his charge by divers oaths and a jury being impanelled 
to assesse the damages, who bring in their verdict that they award 
the said Hatcher to pay 10,000 pounds tobacco and caske which 
verdict of the jury this honourable court doth confirme; but in 
respect the said Hatcher is an aged man, the court doth order that 
the said Hatcher doe pay Witn AuL ExpepiTion 8,000 pounds of 
drest porke unto his Majesties commander of his forces in Henrico 
county for the supply of the souldiers, which if he fayle to doe 
that he pay 8,000 pounds of tobacco and caske the next crop.”’ 

Idle words bore a premium in those early days; the tongue was 
bridled, else dire condemnation followed. 

William (1) Hatcher had Henry (2), married Anne, and died 
intestate; Benjamin (2), born 1644, married the daughter of John 
Greenbaugh; Edward (2) married Mary and William (2) 
died unmarried. 

Henry (2) Hatcher, son of William Hatcher, the emigrant born 
in Henrico county, married Ann, daughter of Henry Lound, and 
died in 1677. They had issue William (3), Henry (3), Ann (3) 
and Mary (3) Hatcher. 

Benjamin Hatcher (2), born in Henrico county, Va., in 1644, 
married in 1680 Elizabeth Greenbaugh, the daughter of John 
Greenbaugh. He was an extensive planter and slave owner in 
Henrico county, Va., his plantation being known as “‘ Varina.’’ He 
had four sons, William (3), Benjamin (3), John (3) and Henry 
(3) Hatcher. Of William (3), Benjamin (3) and John (3) nothing 
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is known except that they were large landed proprietors in Henrico 
county, Va. 

Henry Hatcher (3) was a very extensive planter and slave owner, 
and lived in the parish of St. James Southam, Goochland county, 
Va. He married Susannah Williamson, daughter of Thomas Will- 
iamson, and had issue: Frederick (4), Archibald (4), Drury (4), 
_ Elizabeth (4), Judith (4) and Susannah (4) Hatcher. 

Frederick (4) Hatcher was born in Goochland county, and re- 
ceived a fine education. On January 13, 1756, he married Sarah 
Woodson, daughter of John Woodson, who was fourth in descent 
from Dr. John Woodson, or Dorsetshire, England, who came to 
Virginia with Sir John Harvey as a surgeon to a company of sol- 
diers in 1619. On reaching manhood Frederick (4) Hatcher lo- 
cated in Cumberland county, Va., where he was a prominent planter 
and slave owner. 

He was a member of the Cumberland Committee of Safety dur- 
ing the Revolution. He was a member of the Established Church, 
and was for many years vestryman of Lyttleton Parish. He died 
in Cumberland county, where his will was probated June 23, 1783. 
His wife survived him many years, dying in 1813. They had issue 
as follows: 

Major John (5) Hatcher, born in Cumberland county, where 
he was educated. He was in the Revolutionary War, and for many 
years represented Cumberland county in the Virginia Legislature. 
He was commissioned major of the Seventeenth Regiment, Virginia 
Militia, April 29, 1794. Dr. Blair Burwell, of Indian Camp, Va., 
writing under date of November —, 1893, says: 

‘‘He was a man much respected in his county, and dispensed a 
bounteous hospitality. He married a Miss Gentry and raised a 
large family of children, six sons and sfx daughters, and many of 
his grandchildren and great grand-children live about the old county, 
and are among its best ecitizens.’’ 

Benjamin (5) Hatcher, born in Cumberland county, Va. After 
receiving his education he located, about 1800, in Manchester, Va., 
where he engaged in the export tobacco business. He was president 
of the Farmers Bank of Virginia, at Richmond, from its organiza- 
tion, February 18, 1812, to his death. It is said he served a cam- 
paign at Camp Holly, below Richmond, in the War of 1812. Dr. 
Blair Burwell, quoted above, says of him: 

‘“Mr. Ben Hatcher was a fine looking old Virginia gentleman, 
tall and spare; he wore a cue with powdered hair, and knee pants 
with silk stockings, and pumps with large silver buckles on them 
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in summer or full dress, and in winter, short knee pants with ‘fair 
top boots.’ He owned his house and lot where he lived in Man- 
chester, and had a good plantation and negroes in the county of 
Cumberland, where he and his family spent the summer and fall 
months of each year. He died about 1843 or 744, at his town house 
in Manchester, Va., at seventy-eight years of age.’’ 

He married first, Sarah Crump, of Powhatan county, Va., 
sister of Dr. William Crump and Dr. Abner Crump, also of Martha 
Crump, who married Dr. Trent, of Manchester, the owner of Trent’s 
Bridge from Manchester to Richmond. By this marriage there were 
three daughters: Polly (6), who died young; Mary (6), who mar- 
ried John W. Nash, of Powhatan county, and Elizabeth (6), who 
married Blair Burwell, of Powhatan county. 

Benjamin (5) Hatcher married second, Elizabeth Fowler, sister 
of Mrs. Emily Taylor, wife of the great lawyer, Samuel Taylor, of 
Richmond. The children by this marriage were: Charlotte (6) 
Hatcher, who married Frederick Bransford, of Richmond; John 
(6), who married first, Miss Cunliff, of Manchester, and second, 
Mary Turpin, of Powhatan county ; William (6) and Emily Taylor 
(6) Hatcher, neither of whom ever married. Miss Mary Hatcher, 
daughter of John Hatcher, by his first marriage with Miss Cunliff, 
is the only living representative of the family in Richmond at the 
present time. 

Susanna (5) Hatcher married John Hobson, of Cumberland 
county, Va. Woodville and Charles Hobson, of Calhoun, Ky., are 
probably descendants of this marriage. 

Mary (5) Hatcher married Edward Booker, of Cumberland 
county, Va. 

Sarah (5) Hatcher married in 1795 Francis Bransford (born 
June 30, 1768, in Chesterfield county, Va.). 

Naney (5) Hatcher married Thomas Gordon, of Powhatan 
county, Va. Their children were Henry Gordon, many years sheriff 
of Powhatan county; Elizabeth Gordon, who married Millenor 
Stratton ; Fanny Gordon, wife of Hiram Harris, and another daugh- 
ter, whose name I have been unable to ascertain, married a Mr. 
Matthews, of Powhatan county, Va. 

Luey (5) Hatcher, born in 1775, married, in 1795, Benjamin 
Bransford, Sr., who was born in Chesterfield county, Va., Decem- 
ber 15,1769. He was a rich planter and slave owner in Cumberland 
county, and a prominent Methodist. Lucy Hatcher, his wife, was 
fond of society in her younger days, and one who knew her says 
she possessed a vivacious manner and fine conversational powers. 
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When about forty years of age she suffered a stroke of paralysis 
that made her an invalid the rest of her life. For twenty years 
she had to be wheeled about in a chair, but was always bright and 
cheerful and glad to entertain her friends. She was reared in the 
Episcopal Chureh, but after her marriage joined the Methodist 
Church with her husband. She died November 15, 1835. 7 

Each of the above named with ( ) after them is the offspring 
of Frederick (4) Hatcher and Sarah Woodson. 

Edward Hatcher (3), son of William Hatcher, the emigrant, was 
born in Henrico county, Va., in 1633. He owned the famous ‘‘ Neck 
of Land’’ plantation. He took part in Bacon’s Rebellion as well 
as his father. He married Mary , and died in or before 
1710. Edward (2) and Mary Hatcher had issue: William (3), 
John (3), Edward (3), Seth (38), Sarah (3), who married —— 
Turpin; Martha (3) who married Richard Gower. Wiliam (3) 
married a daughter of John Burton, and died in 1736; John (3) 
married Mary, daughter of Robert Hancock, and moved to Edge- 
eomb county, N. C., where he was living in 1737, and had there a 
son John (4), who married in or before 1737, Martha, widow of 
Joseph Tanner. : 

It may be of interest to know that ‘‘ Turkey Island’’ and ‘* Neck 
of Land,’’ the seats of the early Hatchers, have quite a history. 
‘‘Turkey Island’’ was laid out by the Hatchers, and about half a 
century later came into possession of the famous Randolph family 
of Virginia. Adams, in his ‘‘Life of John Randolph,’’ the states- 
man says: 

‘* “Turkey Island,’ just above the junction of the James and 
Appomatton Rivers, lies in a region which has sharply attracted the 
attention of men. In 1675 Nathaniel Bacon lived nearby at his 
plantation, called ‘Curles,’ and in that year Bacon’s famous re- 
bellion gave bloody associations to the place. About one hundred 
years afterwards Benedict Arnold, then a general in the British 
service, made a destructive raid up the James River, which drew 
all eyes to the spot. Neither of these disturbances, historic as they 
are, made the region nearly so famous as it became on June 30, 
1862, when fifty thousand Northern troops, beaten, weary and dis- 
heartened, converged at Malvern Hill and Turkey Island Bridge, 
and the next day fought a battle which saved their army and per- 
haps their cause, without a thought or eare for the dust of the 
Virginia Randolphs, on which two armies were trampling in the 
cradle of their race.’’ 

Varina, situated upon a peninsular, which in the earliest land 
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grants was called ‘‘The Neck of Land in the Upper Parts,’’ is also 
full of interest. 

In 16382 it received its name from the fact that tobacco grown 
here resembled a Spanish tobacco called Varinas. 

Varina was long the county seat of Henrico county, and is the 
site of the residence of John Rolfe and Pocahontas, the land being 
presented to them by the staunch old chieftain, Powhatan. 

There is in Surry county a deed recorded from Thomas Rolfe, 
the son of Pocahontas, conveying this land, which he states had 
been given him. 

At Varina was the glebe of Henrico Parish, where Reverend 
William Stith lived when he wrote the history of Virginia. 

About forty years ago the sites of the glebe, courthouse, tavern, 
jail and John Rolfe’s house were pointed out. 

During the War Varina was better known as ‘‘ Aiken’s Landing.’’ 


Woopson CoNNECTION WITH HATCHERS. 


Frederick (4) Hatcher, son of Henry (3) and Susanna William- 
son (H. Benjamin (2), William (1) ), married Sarah (5) Woodson, 
daughter of John (4) Woodson and Mary Miller. 

John (4) Woodson was son of Benjamin (3) Woodson and 
Sarah Porter. Benjamin (3) Woodson was son of Robert (2) 
Woodson and Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Ferris. Robert (2) 
Woodson was son of John (1) Woodson . . . John Woodson 
is supposed to have come from Dorsetshire ; the wife probably from 
Devonshire, and lived at Flower de Hundred, on the south side of 
James River, in the county of Prince George. They came to Vir- 
ginia in the good ship George in the year 1619, the year which 
witnessed the sitting of the first legislative assembly and the im- 
portation of negroes. 

The name Flower de Hundred, so well known as connected with 
this old plantation, has caused much discussion. It is probably 
derived from ‘‘Fleur dieus’’ (the lily) or from the English family 
Flowerdeu. ) 

It was owned by Governor Yeardley, and passing through dif- 
ferent hands, at length became the possession of the Wilcox family 
of Virginia, who still own it. — 

In the months of May and June, when the place is most lovely, 
members of this family annually go there and revel in its simple 
quietude and beauty. 

The Woodson family is numerous, and has been ever celebrated 
for its sterling virtue. 
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BOOKER. 

In a very carefully prepared Hatcher genealogy by Mr. C. W. 
Bransford, which work was done in 1900, he gives the marriage of 
Mary Hatcher (5), daughter of Frederick Hatcher and Sarah Wood- 
son, and Edward Booker, of Cumberland county, Va. 

In the fine Booker pedigree published in Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Edward Booker is said to have married 
Mary , surname unknown. Mr. Bransford who lives in Owens- 
boro, Ky., may have the proof of this marriage; if so, it gives the 
descendants of this Mary Hatcher colonial ancestry through Edward 
Booker Burgess in 1736. The proof of this marriage would be very 
acceptable, and would be published in this department. 

William Hatcher, emigrant, gives eligibility to descendants for 
Society of Colonial Dames and Colonial Wars. Frederick (4) and 
Major John (5) gives eligibility to all descendants for Sons or 
Daughters of American Revolution. 

References for this pedigree Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, v. 98. 

William and Mary Quarterly, vols. [IX and X, and manuscripts 
of C. W. Bransford. 

It is interesting to note the men who assisted in the formative 
period of Virginia, and the Hatchers were in favor of the greatest 
personal, political and religious freedom, and long before the Revo- 
lution they were battling for the rights of the people as against 
the encroachments of arbitrary power. 

This genealogy was asked for some time ago, but has not been 
published, as promised, because it takes some weeks to collect the 
data. 


OTHER BATESES. 


After I have compiled about 200 pages of manuscript and num- 
bered over 700 names, I had the good fortune to receive a letter 
from Dr. W. J. Seaman, of Huntington, W. Va., who was pre- 
viously unknown to me, but who is a kinsman. It is impossible for 
me to revise my notes to include the data furnished by Dr. Seaman, 
and in order to preserve this valued addition to my records I print 
his letter and family notes just as received, with the exception that 
I have cut out some references to people personally known to me and 
already mentioned herein at greater length than is given by him. 

It may puzzle the reader to reconcile Dr. Seaman’s record with 
mine, and to correct any discrepancies between them, but let me 
suggest that the effort to do this is small in comparison with the 
labor I have expended in bringing my record to its present stage. 

QO. B. 
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Elsberry, Mo., July 11th, 1914. 

Mr. ONWARD BATES, 

Cuicago, ILL. 

Dear Sir: My mother, Louisa Ann (Bates) Seaman, was the 
daughter of William S. Bates, son of William Bates. William Bates 
was a brother of Thomas Fleming Bates (commonly called by his 
nephews and nieces Unele Thomas). Thomas Fleming, or Thomas, 
was the father of Frederick Bates and Edward Bates, Atty. Gen. 
under President Lincoln. ; 

I enclose you the Bates family as I have it from Bates relatives 
at Richmond, Va. I understand that you have quite a good deal 
of Bates family data which I wish you would furnish me so that the 
family history and data may be preserved for future generations. 

I live in Huntington, W. Va., but will be in Elsberry, Mo., for 
10 days, or possibly 15 days. You may keep the data I send you 
and write me at Elsberry, Lincoln Co., Mo., as above stated. 

Very respectfully, 


(Signed) Dr. W. J. SHAMAN. 


Bates FAMILY. 


(1) John IJ. Bates was born 1598 and was in 1624 one of the 
company of Abraham Piercey at Piercey’s Hundreds. His will was 
proved in York Co. in 1666, and names wife, Elizabeth, and sons 
George 2, and John 2, who died March 30th, 1701, and. daughter 
Ann Belbie and Alice Deane. 

(2) George 2 Bates, born 1625, married Mary who married 
second Edmund Brewer. George 2 Bates’ will was proved April 
24th, 1677, and names sons James 3 and John 3, and daughter Mary 
3. They lved near Skimeno, in York Co., and were prominent 
Quakers. 

(3) James 3 Bates of Skimeno was born 1650 and married 
Sarah , and in his will, proved February 7th, 1723, names son 
James 4, to whom he leaves land in York and New Kent counties, 
and his will at Skimeno, and daughter Mary 4 (dead before 1738) 
and Hannah 4, who married Samuel Jordan. 

(4) John 3 Bates, brother of James 3 Bates, was born 1655 
and made his will, which was proved in York Co., Dee. 25th, 1719, 
names sons John 4 and Isaac 4, and daughters Hannah 4 and Ann 
4, and grandsons Fleming 5, John 5, and Charles 5. 

(5) John 4 Bates, son of John 3 Bates, born 1685, married 
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Susannah (or Sarah) Fleming, daughter of Charles Fleming and 
in his will, proved in 1723, names Uncle James 3 Bates and sons 
Fleming 5, John 5, Charles 5, James 5, and daughter Hannah 5 
Easley, wife of Robert Easley. 

(8) Fleming 5 Bates was born 1710, and married Sarah Jordan 
and in 1769 made a deed to Thomas 6 Bates of Henrico Co., and 
in his will proved in York Co. in 1784, names wife Sarah, and sons 
Benjamin 6 and Thomas 6 and grandchildren Edward 7, Mary 7, 
and Sarah 7, all three under age. 

Benjamin 6 Bates’ will was proved in York Co., January 18th, 
1804, and names sons Edward 7, Benjamin 7, Elisha 7, Fleming 7, 
and daughters Mary 7 Ratcliffe, Sarah 7 Ratcliffe, Susannah 7 
Hockady, and Martha 7 Bates. 

(18) Thomas 6 Bates, son of Fleming 5 Bates and wife, Sarah 
(Jordan) Bates, married a widow lady named Duncan; her maiden 
name was Hubbard and had issue : William 7, Sarah 7, Marh 7, 
Martha 7, Thomas Fleming 7 (commonly called by his nephews and 
nieces Uncle Thomas). Reuben 7, Lewis 7, Nancy 7, James A. 7, 
Sarah 7, Mary 7, and Martha 7, died in infancy. 

Nancy 7 Bates married a Mr. Watterson and is the grand- 
mother of Colonel Henry Watterson of Louisville, Ky. 

William 7 Bates married a Miss Seales and had issue: Moses D. 
8 Bates, William Seales 8 Bates, Winnie 8 Bates and others. 

The first steeamboat on the upper Mississippi was the ‘‘Gen. 
Putman,’’ Moses D. 8 Bates, Captain, which made several trips be- 
tween St. Louis and Galena, [1l., during the summer of 1825. After 
this he located at Hannibal, Mo., lived and died there. 

William Seales 8 Bates, born in Goochland Co., Va., Mar. 30th, 
1788; in 1810 married Huldah Parrish of Goochland Co., Va., and 
had issue: James B. 9 Bates, Eliza C. 9 Bates, Louisa Ann 9 
Bates, William Scales 9 Bates, Jr., Booker Frederick 9 Bates, 
Edward M. 9 Bates, Moses H. 9 Bates and Henry V. 9 Bates. In 
1830 they moved to La Grange, Mo., lived and died there. 

Winnie 8 Bates, daughter of William 7 Bates, married a William 
Howell, moved to Paris, Mo., lived there for a number of years and 
died in Hunnewell, Mo., in 1880 at 95 years of age. 

Thomas Fleming 7 Bates was one of the Trustees in 1780 to lay 
out the town of Columbia, in Fluvanna Co., and was a grandson of 
Fleming 5 Bates, and his wife, Sarah (Jordan) Bates. He married 
Caroline Matilda Woodson and had: (1) Frederick 8 Bates, born in 
Goochland Co., Va., 1777. He studied law and at the age of twenty 
went to Detroit, a military post, and became its postmaster. In 1805 
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he was appointed by President Jefferson the first Judge of the 
Territory of Michigan. 

In 1806 he moved to St. Louis, Mo., and from that time till 
Missouri became a state, Mr. Bates was continually in some capacity 
a Territorial officer. He was secretary of the Territory under Gov- 
erners Lewis, Howard and Clark and during the interims between 
their administrations he was acting Governor, and also during their 
protracted absence from the Territory. In 1808 he compiled the 
‘‘Laws of the Territory of Louisiana,’’ the first book printed in 
St. Louis, Mo. In 1824 he was elected Governor to succeed McNair, 
without any solicitation or effort on his part. He died August 4, 
1825. ‘* His. of Mo.’’ 

(2) James 8 Bates went to Arkansas and was elected delegate 
to Congress. ; 

(3) Edward 9 Bates, born Sept. 4, 1793, in Belmont, Spottsyl- 
vania Co., Va. He went to Missouri in 1814 and represented the 
State in Congress from 1827-29 in the 20th Congress. He was a 
member of President Lincoln’s eabinet as Attorney General, which 
office he resigned in 1864 and died in St. Louis, Mo., March 25, 1869. 


(4) Fleming 8 Bates had son Benjamin Spencer 9 born Oct. 
14th, 1804, Margaret 9, Debora 9, Lemuel 9, Unity 9, Hannah 9, 
Edward 9, Flemintine 9. Flemintine 9 Bates married John Barton 
7 Ball (James Kendall 6 Ball, M.D., James 5, James 4, James 3, 
William 3, William 1), born Dee. 3, 1819, died January 2, 1852; 
(1) Juliet, d.s.p., daughter of Capt. Wm. Downman and Frances 
Ravenscroft. (Ball) McCarty; 

(2) Elizabeth Montague, d.s.p., daughter of Lewis B. Montague ; 
(3) —, Flementine 9 Bates. Authority—‘‘Rev. Horace Edwin Hay- 
den. Virginia Genealogies.’’ 

Reubin 7. Bates was born in Amhurst County, Va., Feb. 24th, 
1764, and died in Barren County, Kentucky, Feb. 11, 1853. On 
Mar. 4th, 1783, he received 36 pounds for services as a private 
soldier in the Revolutionary War in the Continental Line. He was 
19 years of age when the war closed. 

Reubin 7 Bates married Nancy Edmonds, born Dee. 14, 1784, 
died Nov. 15, 1801. He moved to Barren County, Ky., in 1820, 
and settled near Old Rocky Hill. There were born to this issue: 

(1) Elizabeth Ann 8 Bates, b. Nov. 19, 1806; d. Aug. 1846. 

(2) James Preston 8 Bates, b. April 28, 1810. 

(3) Wiliam Edmonds 8 Bates, b. Oct. 12, 1812. 

(4) Willis Hubbard 8 Bates, b. June 15, 1815. 
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(5) Martha Washington 8 Bates, b. June 15, 1815. 
(The latter two were twins.) 

(6) John Alexander 8 Bates, b. March 29, 1818. 

(7) Reubin Jefferson 8 Bates, b. September 15, 1821. 

(8) Naney Virginia 8 Bates, b. Dec. 14, 1823. 

All of these died in Kentucky except William E. 8, Willis Hub- 
bard 8, and J. A. 8 Bates, who died in Texas. 

Isaac 4 Bates was born about 1687 and his will was proved in 
Albermarle Co., Va., Dec. 14, 1752, and in it he divides his land in 
York Co., among his five children, John 5 (of Buckingham Co.), 
Isaae 5, Ann 5, Lucy 5 and Elizabeth 5. It is stated in ‘‘The Cabells 
and their Kin’’ that Isaac 4 Bates was Justice of the Peace in 1741, 
Burgess in 1744, and one of the first Justices of the Court of Alber- 
marle Co. in 1747. In 1745, George Carrington entered 9997 acres 
of land on Randolph Creek adjoining Isaac 4 Bates. 

Capt. John 5 Bates was born , married Dec. 1761, Sarah 
Fearn and had 9 children, 3 sons and 6 daughters. The eldest son 
was named Thomas 6, was born Dec. 1762, the youngest Daniel 6, 
was born Dec. 1787. 

Lucy 6 Bates, daughter of Capt. John 5 Bates and Sarah Fearn, 
married Stephen Wadkins Walker, b. 1755, d. 1816. Their son, 
Wade Hampton Walker, b. 1813, d. 1891, married Frances Ann 
Baker and are the parents of Mrs. Minnie Walker Geiger of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Capt. John 5 Bates was captain of Home Guards 
but served from 1777 to 1780 in the Continental Line and about 
1780 moved with his entire family to White’s Mill in Madison 
Co., Ky. He then volunteered to fight the Indians. 

Benjamin 7 Bates, grandson of Fleming 5 Bates and his wife 
Sarah Jordan, was the father of Micajah 8 Bates for many years 
City Engineer of Richmond, Va.; of Dr. Williams 8 Bates of 
Smithfield, Ohio; and Mrs. Joseph J. 8 Pleasants, of near Richmond, 
all of whom are now dead. 

Among the grandchildren of Mrs. Pleasants—great-grandchil- 
dren of Benjamin 7 Bates—are Joseph J. Price, theological student, 
killed by lghtning near Big Island, Bedfore County, June 22, 
1872, and his brother, Rev. P. French Pierce, of Su Chang, China. 

Benjamin 7 Bates and wife Tacy (Crew) Bates had Luey 8, 
Micajah 8, Martha 8, Tacy Crew 8, William Savery 8, Fleming 8. 

Fleming 8 Bates and Unity Bates, had Benjamin Spencer 9, 
Margaret 9, Deborah 9, Lemuel 9, Unity 9, Hannah 9, Fleming 9 
and Edward 9. 
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Micajah 8 Bates, of Hanover Co., Va., b. June 12, 1797, d. July 
16, 1861, married (1) Nov. 9th, Mary Hargrave and had issue: 
Charles Frederick 9, Elisha Henry 9, Tacy Elizabeth 9, Martha Ann 
9, Catharine 9, William Savery 9, (died in infancy), Louisa Jane 9, 
Benjamin 9, Samuel Edward 9, Mary 9. 

Mieajah 8 Bates married (2) Martha Ann Balderston and had 
issue: Micajah 9, Hugh Balderston 9, Frank Tyree 9, Margaret 9, 
Jacob 9, Walter Gurney 9, John Pugh 9. 

On the margin of Hull’s Crest, near the old Chicacohan Resi- 
dence, lies buried in a grave marked by a vertical slab, on which is 
the inscription : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
FLEMING BATES 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
DEC. 26TH, 1830. 
IN THE 52 YEAR OF HIS LIFE. 
HE NEEDS NO EPITAPH, WHOSE LIFE WAS A CONSTANT 
BLESSING TO. ALL WITHIN HIS SPHERE OF ACTION. 


This Fleming 8 Bates was son of Thomas Fleming 7 Bates and 
Caroline Matilda (Woodson) Bates of Fluvanna Co., Va., and 
brother of Hon. Edward 8 Bates of Missouri. 


ADDITIONAL BATESES. 


It is apparent that the two great divisions of the Bates family 
in America are the MassacHuseTts BATESES and the VIRGINIA 
BatesEs. Both of these families are probably from the same origin 
in England, but I have not thus far been able to connect them in 
this country. The descendants of the Massachusetts Bateses appear 
to be organized and listed in the Bates Association. 

In order to make as complete a record as I may of the descend- 
ents of the Virginia Bateses, I incorporate in this book a pamphlet 
published by Edmond Franklin Bates, of Denton, Texas (with his 
consent). This is a record of the Bates family beginning with 
Ruben Bates, who was the son of (18) THomaAs FLEMING BATES, 
our common ancestor. 

Mr. Edmond Franklin Bates advised me that since his pamphlet 
was published he has received letters and information relating to a 
good number of the Bates family of Virginia, and especially of 
J. A. Bates, and his descendents. J. A. Bates went from Virginia 
to Georgia about 1820. His son Eziekiel Bates had twenty de- 
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scendents, among them Creed F.. Bates, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
and Henderson Bates of Arkansas, and William Bates, of Louis- 
ville, Mississippi. 

This furnishes a new line of inquiry which I regret that I am 
unable at this time to follow up. The names are inserted here, trust- 
ing that in this case, as in others, the members of the family in 
whose hands this book falls, will add to it such additional informa- 
tion as they possess. 


©. Ba 
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Tradition and History of the 
BATES FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 


COMPILED AND PUBLISHED AT DENTON, TEXAS, 
JUNE 1, 1911 


By ED. F. BATES 
IVIL 


TRADITION. 


In the early colonial days there were two (some say three) of the 
Bates Brothers come from England to the American Colonies and 
settled in Massachusetts and Virginia. They were spoken of as 
Seotch-Irish descent. They came to this country in 1635 on the 
steamship Elizabeth, and settled at Hingham, near Plymouth Rock, 
Massachusetts. This is the tradition of ex-Governor John L. Bates 
of Boston. | 

There were two brothers come from North England to America. 
One settled in Massachusetts, and the other in Virginia, in the 
early colonial days. This is the tradition as given by James Polk 
Bates of Phoenix, Arizona. Nearly all the Bates of this line are 
Methodist in belief and many Methodist ministers are in the list. 

It is my purpose here to try and account for some of the Vir- 
ginia line of Bates, and I shall first take up the ‘*‘ Tradition’’ which 
I have gathered from various ones (mostly from J. P. Bates of 
Phoenix, Ariz.) and harmonize the same as best. I ean. We will call 
our Great Grandfather William (or Thomas) Bates, as Generation 
No. 1. He was married to a widow lady named Dunean; her 
maiden name was Hubbard (and was from the parent stock of 
Virginia Hubbards, from which sprang ex-Governor Dick Hubbard 
of Texas). She had one son by her first husband, 1. e., Bennett 
Dunean, who died (from suffocation) in the battle of Montmoth 
in the Revolutionary War. There were born to William (or Thomas) 
Bates and Mrs. Dunean five sons and four daughters, which we eall 
the Second Generation, to-wit: William, Thomas, Ruben, Lewis 
and James A. Bates. The girls we have not been able to trace, ex- 
cept one of them married a Mr. Waterson of the District of Colum- 
bia, who is the mother of Colonel Henry Waterson of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Bates served through the Revolutionary War and re- 
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mained at New York until the British evacuated the city and re- 
turned to his home in Virginia about 1783, where he raised a large 
family and died at a ripe old age, about 1838. Thomas Bates mar- 
ried into a North Carolina family, and with them went with Daniel 
Boone to Kentucky and settled on the Kentucky River, near Frank- 
fort. Ruben Bates married a Miss Naney Edmonds, whose father 
was a large slave holder and planter, and lived on the James River 
below Richmond, Va. Ruben Bates was an architect and builder 
and a slave owner. He builded many houses of note. He built 
Monticello for Thomas Jefferson, and had the contract to build the 
statehouse at Richmond and failed before he finished it and lost. all. 
In 1820 he moved to Barren County, Kentucky, where he died in 
1853. Lewis Bates married into a South Carolina family and raised 
a large family, and James A. Bates went to Georgia, and from thence 
sprang the Georgia line of Bates. 

Our Grandfather, Ruben Bates, had a nephew named Moses 
Bates, who visited him in Kentucky and went on to Missouri and 
settled near Hannibal, Mo. Edward Bates of St. Louis, Mo., was 
also a nephew and was in Lincoln’s cabinet as attorney general. 
Bennett Bates, another nephew, located in Tennessee. He married 
and had three children. His wife died and he left the children with 
her people and visited his uncles, Ruben and Thomas Bates of Ken- 
tucky, and died in Kentucky. His oldest son, W. B. Bates, a prom- 
inent attorney, now lives at Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


HIStory. 

Ruben Bates of the Second Generation, was born in Amhurst 
County, Virginia, February 24, 1774, and died in Barren County, 
Kentucky, February 11, 1853. 

Nancy Edmonds, born December 14, 1784, died November 25, 
1867. 

He married Nancy Edmonds in Virginia, November 15, 1801. 
He moved to Barren County, Kentucky, in 1820, and settled near 
old Rocky Hill. There were born to them the following children, 
which we call the Third Generation : 

Elizabeth Ann Bates—Born November 19, 1806; died August, 
1846. 

James Preston Bates—Born April 28, 1810. 

Wilham Edmonds Bates—Born October 12, 1812. 

Willis Hubbard Bates—Born June 15, 1815. 

Martha Washington Bates—Born June 15, 1815. 

(The latter two were twins.) 
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John Alexander Bates—Born March 29, 1818. 

Ruben Jefferson Bates—Born September 15, 1821. Died, 1825. 

Naney Virginia Bates—Born December 14, 1823. Died May 
21st, 1830. 

All of these died in Kentucky except William E., Willis Hub- 
bard and J. A. Bates, who died in Texas. We will now take them 
up according to age. 

Elizabeth Ann Bates died without. issue. 

James Preston Bates married Harriett Frances Barrack, Janu- 
ary 16, 1834. They lived and died at Bowling Green, Ky. He was 
a colonel in the Confederate army, and a lawyer and judge of state- 
wide reputation, and served two terms in the legislature. There 
was born to them the following Fourth Generation : 

Ruben Lawrence Bates—Born February 16, 1835; died Febru- 
ary 18, 1835. 

Virginia Bates—Born October 16, 1836. Married James Ed- 
monds November 18, 1853, and died without issue. 

William Russell Bates—Born October 13, 1838. Served through 
the war as lieutenant in J. H. Morgan’s famous Kentucky Cavalry ; 
was wounded twice. Was a lawyer and represented Barren County 
in the legislature several times. He married Miss Kate Biby, Dec. 
2, 1873, and died at Glasgow, May 17, 1876, without issue. 

James Preston Bates, Jr.—Born April 7, 1841. Married Miss 
Georgia Isbell, December 20, 1870. Served through the war in the 
Confederate army; was wounded, and four times a prisoner. 

John Wesley Bates—Born June 17, 1848. Was mortally 
wounded on April 6, 1862, at Shiloh Hill, and died in Homes 
County, Mississippi, May 5, 1862, at the age of 19 years. 

George Washington Bates—Born August 14, 1847. Married to 
Miss Sarah Cordelia Smith in 1866. He served in the Confederate 
army, and died at Bowling Green, January 15, 1872, without issue. 

Edward Bates—Born September 30, 1850, and died June 19, 
1867, at Glasgow, Ky. 

Franklin Bates—Born February 16, 1853. Admitted to the bar 
at Bowling Green, Ky., at the age of 18, and became noted as an 
orator and lawyer. On the 6th of May, 1874, he was married to 
Miss Alice Smith of Warren county, Kentucky, and died at Bowling 
Green, Sept. 16, 1881, without issue. 

All of this line died without issue except James Preston Bates, 
Jr., which we will take up as the Fifth Generation later. 

Rev. William Edmonds Bates—Born October 12, 1812. 

Susan Wright—Born January 1, 1816. 
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Were married Nov. 3, 1834. William E. Bates died April 25, 
1883. Susan Wright Bates died Nov. 16, 1897. Were buried at 
Oak Grove Cemetery, Denton County, Texas. There were born to 
them the following Fourth Generation : 

Melvina Crane Bates—Born September 2, 1835. 

William Prior Bates—Born November 22, 1837. 

James Marshall Bates—Born May 14, 1840; died May 9, 1853. 

Rev. Eugene Taylor Bates—Born March 12, 1842. Now at 
Denton, Texas. 

George Wright Bates—Born March 2, 1844; died January 23, 
1854. 

Christopher Columbus Bates—Born September 23, 1846; died 
March 2, 1890. 

Edmond Franklin Bates—Born March 22, 1851. (The writer 
hereof. ) | 

Susan Janes Bates—Born April 12, 1853. 

Alexander Tullis Bates—Born December 12, 1856. 


Willis Hubbard Bates—Born June 15, 1815. 

Elizabeth Jane Hawkins—Born December 138, 1819. 

Were married’ Dec. 9, 1837, in Barren County, Kentucky. 
Willis Hubbard died Aug. 9, 1892, at Denton, Texas. Elizabath 
Jane died June 18, 1900. Both are buried in the I. O. O. F. ceme- 
tery, Denton, Texas. 

There was born to them the following Fourth Generation: 

Mary G. Bates—Born October 22, 1838. 

Ruben Henry Bates—Born March 15, 1840. 

Melissa Jane Bates—Born August 22, 1841. 

James Polk Bates—Born July 14, 1843. 

Nancy Henry Bates—Born April 5, 1845. 

John Hawkins Bates—Born February 16, 1847. 

Charles Willis Bates—Born July 13, 1849. 

Teresa Bristo Bates—Born November 16, 1851. 

William Edmonds Bates—Born May 9, 1853. 

Jefferson Davis Bates—Born August 6, 1861. 


Martha Washington Bates—Born June 15, 1815. Married 
William Edmonds of old Rocky Hill, Kentucky, and to them were © 
born the Fourth Generation—Carrie, Penn and Jim Edmonds, Jr. 
Carrie married Mr. Hodge, and Penn married Mr. Sherrell. 


John Alexander Bates—Born March 29, 1818. Married Lucretia 
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J. Robinson, Feb. 17, 1842. She died May 12, 1863, and he married 
Louisa Patterson, Dec. 6, 1863, and she died March 6, 1869, and he 
died Oct. 20, 1876. 

There was born to them the following Fourth Generation : 

William Wilson Bates—Born October 24, 1843. 

James Austin Bates—Born January 22, 1847. 

Catherine Dee Bates—Born June 1, 1850. 

Naney Ellen Bates—Born August, 1856; died December, 1859. 

Tisha Fields Bates—Born September 30, 1864. 

This closes the Third Generation, and we will now take up the 
Fourth Generation by families in their order, beginning with— 

James Preston Bates, Jr—Born April 7, 1841. Married Miss 
Georgia Isbell, Dec. 20, 1870. He died at Alvaton, Ky., March 
27, 1906. His wife and children are now at this place. There was 
born to them the following Fifth Generation: 

Claud Bates—Born December 29, 1875. 

Earl Bates—Born October 27, 1882. 

Annie Bates—Born December 3, 1885; died May 8, 1910. 

James Preston Bates, Jr.—Born March 14, 1898. 


William Prior Bates—Born November 22, 1837. 

Luey Mildred Witt—Born April 14, 1850. Married October 6, 
1867. Now living at Vernon, Texas. To them were born the fol- 
lowing Fifth Generation: 

John Edmonds Bates—Born October 5, 1871. Now at Davidson, 
Okla. 

William Franklin Bates—Born May 11, 1874; died about 10 
years of age. 

Fannie ©. Bates—Born September 8, 1876. Married W. R. 
Sands, Feb. 21, 1897. Now at Busch, Okla. 

Eugene Taylor Bates, Jr—Born December 13, 1878. Married 
Cora Dugan, Aug. 7, 1898. Now at Davidson, Olkahoma. 

Emma M. Bates—Born May 1, 1881. Married O. V. Alexander, 
July 18, 1867. Now at Era, Cooke County, Texas. 

Mary E. Bates—Born March 23, 1883. Married Salon C. How- 
ley, June 23, 1904, Vernon, Texas. 

Oscar Prior Bates—Born November 21, 1887. Now at Vernon, 
Texas. 

Vera C. Bates—Born September 3, 1892. Married Henry C. 
Wilkinson, Oct. 31,1909. Vernon, Texas. 

Melvina Crane Bates—Born September 2, 1835. 

James M. Teel—Born May 19, 1836. Were married May 4, 1854. 
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James M. Teel died Sept. 30, 1857. Second marriage—John Farris 
Morrell, born July 2, 1827. Married Sept. 26, 1861. John F. 
Morrell died at Prescott, Ariz., April 2, 1898, (at which place the 
widow and Mathew. Bert, James, Robert, Newton, Florence and 
Ella Morrell now live.) They had born to them the following Fifth 
Generation : | 

William Leonidas Teel—Born March 25, 1855. 

Sarah Frances Teel—Born February 8, 1857. 

John Franklin Morrell—Born July 3, 1862. He died at Williams, 
Ariz., Dee. 19, 1898. 

James Edmonds Morrell—Born February 23, 1866. 

Euberto Lee Morrell—Born June 30, 1867. 

Edmond Prior Morrell—Born June 30, 1867. 
March 24, 1872. 

Mathew Vilas Morrell—Born February 22, 1872. 

Robert Newton Morrell—Born February 10, 1874. 

Ella Morrell—Born May 28, 1876. 

Florence Morrell—Born May 6, 1881. 


Christopher Columbus Bates—Born September 23, 1846. 

Beuna 8. Smith—Born at Meadowville, W. Va., July 16, 1853. 
Married in Denton County, Texas, Oct. 16, 1884. Christopher C. 
Bates died at Claude, Texas, March 2, 1890, where the widow and 
Marcellus now live. They had born to them the following Fifth 
Generation : 

Rosco Bates—Born July 29, 1885. Now at Clarksville, Texas. 

Marcellus Bates—Born July 11, 1886. 


Naney Ann Bates—Born February 14, 1849, in Kentucky. 

Benjamin Franklin Witt—Born in Kentucky. They were mar- 
ried Feb. 2, 1869, at Little Elm, Texas, where they now live. They 
had born to them the following Fifth Generation : 

Annie Laura Witt—Born December 25, 1887. Married James 
M. Honk, Frisco, Texas, Route 2. 

John William Witt—Born January 22, 1873. Married Daisey 
Ellsworth, Aug. 8, 1897, Frisco, Texas, R. F. D. 2. 

Charles Franklin Witt—Born Nov. 17, 1874. Married Angie 
Payne, Dec. 20, 1903, Frisco, Texas. | 

Alice Crane Witt—Born September 16, 1878. Married Mose 
Taylor, Aug. 4, 1895, Little Elm, R. F. D. 1. 

George Benjamin Witt—Born April 14, 1887. Married Pearl 
Edwards, June 5, 1907, Little Elm, R. F. D. 1. 
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Gertie May Witt—Born August 12,1888. Married W. J. Walk- 
er, Jan. 10, 1909, Little Elm, R. F. D. 1. 
Susan Mitchel Witt—Born Nov. 26, 1876; died June 19, 1894. 


Edmond Franklin Bates—Born March 22, 1851, in Kentucky. 

Mary Leech McReynolds—Born July 24, 1855, in Mississippi. 
Were married at Lloyd, Denton County, Texas, Dec. 30, 1874, and 
had born to them the following Fifth Generation : 

Carl La-Paul Bates—Born Sept. 3, 1875; died Sept. 4, 1875. 

Willie May Bates—Born April 22, 1877; died May 9, 1877. 

Beulah Estell Bates—Born June 28, 1878. 

Ewing Tullis Bates—Born July 10, 1880; died Nov. 19, 1881. 

Susan Leech Bates—Born November 20, 1882. 

Vera Edmond Bates—-Born February 15, 1885; died April 30, 
1889. 

Ernest Leroy Bates—Born October 9, 1887. 

Mary Lorena Bates—Born November 21, 1889. 

Sidney Quentin Bates—Born September 27, 1892. 

Minnie Bell Bates—Born December 29, 1893. 

Ora Kathleen Bates—Born March 27, 1898. 

All of whom live in Denton, Texas. 


Susan Jane Bates—Born April 12, 1853. 

John Russell Button—Born in Kentucky. Married Oct. 22, 1874, 
at Oak Grove, Denton County, Texas, where they now live. Address 
Aubrey, Texas, R. F. D. 2. There were born to them the following 
Fifth Generation : 

George Marshall Button—Born July 28, 1878. He married Iva 
Bush, March 30, 1902. Aubrey, Denton County, Texas, R. F. D. 
No. 2. 


Alexander Tullis Bates—Born December 12, 1856. 

Mary Cody—Born November 30, 1860, in Georgia. Married in 
Denton County, Texas, Aug. 27, 1882. They had born to them the 
following Fifth Generation : 

Richard Roy Bates—Born May 4, 1884, of Canyon City, Texas. 

Bessie Alma Bates—Born November 30, 1889, of Lloyd, Texas. 

Eula Beatrice Bates—Born October 13, 1892, of Lloyd, Texas. 

Gladis Velma Bates—Born November 1, 1900, of Lloyd, Texas. 


Mary George Bates—Born October 22, 1838. 
John Hawkins Goode—Born October 30, 1829. Both born in 
Kentucky. Married in Denton county, Texas, Sept. 9, 1856, and 
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are now living at Denton, Texas. They had born unto them the 
following Fifth Generation : 

George Marion Goode—Born July 4, 1857. Married Laura 
Mayes, Dec. 27, 1877; Anne Hogan, Dec. 9, 1883, and Joe Ella 
Patterson later, and now lives in Oklahoma. 

Elizabeth Agnes Goode—Born September 29, 1859. Married 
Samuel B. Peters of Sanger, Texas, Aug. 12, 1883. 

Henry Hawkins Goode—Born November 19, 1861. Married Ida 
Wallace of Cherokee Nation. 

Della Goode—Born Nov. 5, 1865. Married Richard L. Peter of 
Sanger, Texas, December 20, 1882. 

Naney Jane Goode—Born March 18, 1868. Married James R. 
Epperson, Dec. 25, 1888. 

James Hubbard Goode—Born July 14, 1870. Married Elizabeth 
Davenport. 

Dick Franklin Goode—Born Dec. 18, 1872. Married Mattie 
Kittrell. 

Margaret Virginia Goode—Born October 2, 1883. Lives at Den- 
ton with parents. 


Ruben Henry Bates— Born March 15, 1840. 

Permelia A. Venters—Born in Denton county, Texas, December 
19, 1850. Married Sept. 3, 1868. There were born to them the 
following Fifth Generation: 

Hubbard Bates—Born February 2, 1875. Married Eula Mathis. 

Ada Bates—Born June 28, 1871. Married Pureell Poling. 

Gussey Bates—Born June 21, 1880. Married Stanley White. 
She is now dead. 

Perry Bates—Born December 6, 1883. Married W. B. Byrd. 

Ruth Bates—Born December 9, 1887. Married Jake Blanchard 
of Gainesville, Texas. 

All but the last one lives in Denton. 


Melissa Jane Bates—Born August 22, 1841. 

Francis Marion Ready. Were married in Denton county, Texas, 
August 21, 1858. They now live at Sanger, Texas, and there were 
born to them the following Fifth Generation: 

Eliza Ann Ready (married Roann Holeomb)—Born August 28, 
1859. Now at Erick, Okla. 

Joseph Dunlap Ready—Born October 9, 1861. Now at Hollis, 
Okla. 

Frances Marion Ready—Born November 20, 1863. Married Mr. 
Potter. Now at Magdalena, N. M. 
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William Barnett Ready—Born February 22, 1866. Of Helena, 
Ark. 


Willis Bush Ready—Born Feb. 6, 1868. Now of Reno, Nevada. 

Mary Matilda Ready—Born Nov. 9, 1871. Married Mr. Bates 
of Sanger, Texas. 

Younger Scott Ready—Born August 22, 1873. Now of Lewis- 
ville, Texas. | 

Charles Willis Ready—Born Jan. 8, 1876. Now of Hollis, Okla. 

Jeff Davis Ready—Born April 27, 1880. Now of Sanger, Texas. 


James Polk Bates—Born July 14, 18438, and Siena Crutchfield 
were married at Denton, Texas, Feb. 10, 1876, and now live at 
Phoenix, Ariz. To them were born the following Fifth Generation: 

Carrie Bates. Married Mr. Fuqua. 

James I. Bates. 

Jeff D. Bates. 

Thurman Bates. 

Suie M. Bates. 

Kenneth Bates. 

Emma Bates. All of Phoenix, Ariz. 


Naney Henry Bates—Born April 5, 1845. She married Willis 
Ready in Denton County, Texas, in 1866, and now lives at Eldorado, 
Okla. There was born to them of the Fifth Generation: 

John Ready, who now lives with them. 


John Hawkins Bates—Born February 16, 1847. Married Mrs. 
Addie R. Arnold (nee Worley), Dec. 17, 1879. They had born 
unto them of the Fifth Generation: 

Ross Bates—Born October 13, 1880. 

They all now live at Goree, Knox County, Texas. 


Charles Willis Bates—Born July 13, 1849. 

Mary Elizabeth Witt—Born July 6, 1852. Both of Barren 
County, Kentucky, and married in Denton County, Texas, Feb. 2, 
1869, and now live at Goree, Knox County, Texas. To them were 
born the following Fifth Generation: 

Martha Edmonds Bates—Born November 28, ——-. Married 
Wiley Davis, Nov. 3, . Now at Big Springs, Texas. 

Lizzie Bates—Born November 20, 1872, and married C. L. Wat- 
son, Feb. 26, 1893. Now at Colorado, Texas. 

Eunice Mildred Bates—Born March 2, 1875. Married J. W. 
Carrelton, Oct. 5, 1892. Now at Decatur, Texas. 
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Loucona Bates—Born April 29, 1878. Married S. D. McQuinn, 
Nov. 17, 1900. 

Willis Hubbard Bates—Born August 29, 1880. Married Polley 
Hefner, Sept. 15, 1907. 

Ben Bounds Bates—Born October 9, 1884. Married Mearla A. 
Wilson, September 23, 1906. 

John Alvin Bates—Born December 26, 1889. Married Louella 
Edwards Sept. 23, 1908. 

Alice Bates—Born February 21, 1894. 

Minnie Lee Bates—Born in Denton County, Dec. 26, 1895. 

All now at Goree, Texas, save ‘as above noted. There are now 
twenty-three grand-children in this family. 


Teresa Bristo Bates—Born November 16, 1851. Married Alex. 
Collins and died without issue. 


William Edmonds Bates, Jr.—Born May 9, 1853. And Saman- 
tha Moreland, were married in Collin County, Texas, Sept. 30, 1876, 
and now live at Canyon City, Texas. There was born to them the 
following Fifth Generation : 

Sarah Teresa Bates—Born September 30, 1876. Married Everett 
Witt. Now at Denton, Texas. 

Hubbard Washington Bates—Born November 26, 1877. Now 
at Prosper, Texas. 

Rev. Joseph Edmond Bates—Born September 27, 1879. Now at 
Prosper, Texas. 

Robert Holmes Bates—Born August 5, 1881. Now at King’s 
Ferry, Cal. 

Ruben Russell Bates—Born October 14, 1883. Now at Tiaban, 
N. M. 

Laura Samantha Bates—Born September 1, 1885. Married Mr. 
Harper. Now at Prosper, Texas. 

John Wesley Bates—Born November 26, 1886. 

Charles Bristow Bates—Born October 28, 1889. 

Arch Moreland Bates—Born February 4, 1892. 

Elizabeth George Bates—Born November 10, 1895. 

Averill Ashburn Bates—Born July 3, 1898. 

The five last live at Canyon City, Texas. 


Jefferson Davis Bates—Born August 6, 1861. Married Minnie 
L. Smith, Feb. 20, 1882. To them were born the following Fifth 
Generation : 
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Harry C. Bates—Born Nov. 23, 1882. Now at St. Louis, Mo. 

Grover C. Bates—Born May 16, 1885. Now at St. Louis, Mo. 

Lee D. Bates—Born July 22, 1887. Now at Denton, Texas. 

Adolphus W. Bates—Born July 20, 1889. Now at Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Minnie L. Bates—Died at Denton, Texas, July 17, 1892. 

Jefferson Davis Bates’ second marriage was to Miss Cora A. 
Keesee, June 1, 1893. They had born to them the following Fifth 
Generation : 

Mary E. Bates—Born May 16, 1897. 

Joe W. Bates—Born December 29, 1898. 

John Olin Bates—Born July 3, 1900. 

Grace M. Bates—Born October 31, 1901. 

Richard M. Bates—Born February 19, 1904. 

Senia Louis Bates—Born October 17, 1907. 

William Wilson Bates—Born October 23, 1848. 

Eliza Frances Chapman—Born February 8, 1849. Was married 
in Kentucky, Oct. 2, 1866. Moved to Texas, Nov. 27, 1872. Mrs. 
Eliza F. Bates died April 20, 1898. 

W. W. Bates and daughter, Nannie EK. Bates, now live at Alvord, 
Texas, R. F. D. No. 5. There were born to them the following 
_ Fifth Generation: 

Chrispus Cornelius Bates—Born March 14, 1868. Now at Sny- 
der, Okla., R. F. D. No. 1. 

Henrie Etta Bates—Born August 18, 1873. Now Mrs. W. T. 
Hutchins, Harrold, Texas. 

Amos Hezekiah Bates—Born August 5, 1880. Now at Harrold, 
Texas. 

Nannie Helen Bates—Born February 13, 1891. 


James Austin Bates—Born January 22, 1847. 

Sarah Elizabeth Chapman. Married June 26, 1869, in Ken- 
tucky. Moved to Texas, November, 1872, and to Oklahoma, where 
James A. died and the widow and the three youngest children’s ad- 
dress is Roosevelt, Okla., R. F. D. 4. There were born to them the 
following Fifth Generation: 

‘Quincy E. Bates—Born January 20, 1870. Canute, Okla., R. F. 
D. No. 3. 

Silas E. Bates—Born June 5, 1872. Cone, Ark. 

John Wesley Bates—Born 1877. Washington, Okla. 

Clarence E. Bates—Born January 18, 1881. 

Marvin Lee Bates—Born Feb. 18, 1884. Cooper, Okla. 
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Jessie Embruse Bates—Born November 9, 1887. 

Ollie Bates—Born October 5, 1892. 

Catherine Dee Bates—Born June 1, 1850, in Kentucky. Came 
to Texas in 1874. Married Mr. Rupe and lived in Gainesville, 
Texas, where Mr. Rupe and her two sons (Crockett, Arthur), and 
three others are buried, leaving her two girls, who are married 
and living with her at Fishtail, Montana. She has now living of 
the Fifth Generation: 

} Ruth Milla Rupe—Born April 24, 1886. Married George W. 
Colwell, Sept. 21, 1905. 

Paratha Lucetta Rupe—Born May 9, 1888. Married James 

Phillip Beers, Jan. 4, 1908. 


Tisha Fields Bates—Born September 30, 1864. 

Sexton Shaw—Born June 23, 1854. Married in Denton County, 
Texas, in 1880, and moved to Cornish, Okla., where they now live. 
There were born to them the following Fifth Generation: 

James Sexton Shaw—Born March 21, 1882. Married Miss Lillie 
Sharp. 

A. A. Shaw—Born July 24, 1884. 

C. W. Shaw—Born June 7, 1887. 

J. S. Shaw—Born September 4, 1889. 

Florence Mable Shaw—Born November 14, 1895. 

This closes the Fifth Generation, and of the Sixth Generation I 
have but few reports, which I will give, but beg leave to say that 
I know of something like 200 children not reported. 


Willham Leonidas Teel—Born March 25, 1855. 

Emma Morrell—Born December 28, 1861, in Denton County, 
Texas; moved to Arizona in 1870. Were married August 8, 1887, 
and live at Phoenix, Ariz. There has been born to them the fol- 
lowing Sixth Generation: 

William Laurence Teel—Born April 22, 1888. 

Marvin Teel—Born June 28, 1891. 

Eula Lee Teel—Born March 22, 1893. 

Frank Teel—Born April 20, 1895. 


Sarah Frances Teel—Born February 8, 1857. 
Clarence Leslie Ferguson. Were married at Prescott, Ariz., 


June 12, 1872. Sarah Frances Ferguson died Oct. 21, 1902. There 
were born to them the following Sixth Generation: 
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Sarah Ferguson—Born December 26, 1873. Married Mr. Allen 
and moved to California. 

Clarence Leslie Ferguson—Born July 30, 1875, Hillside, Ariz. 

Susan Genieva Ferguson—Born Sept. 24, 1877. Married Mr. 
Miller, Hillside, Ariz. 

Mark Ferguson—Born April 25, 1879. At Humboldt, Ariz. 

Blanche Ferguson—Born Sept. 9, 1881. Married Mr. Stowell, 
Prescott, Ariz. 

Albert Crane Ferguson—Born August 8, 1882, Hillside, Ariz. 


Beulah Estell Bates—Born June 28, 1878. 

Edmond Hill—Born March 2, 1873. Married in Denton County, 
Texas, Oct. 7, 1896. There has been born to them the following 
Sixth Generation : 

Vera Gertrude Hill—Born August 22, 1897. 

Thomas Harney Hill—Born March 20, 1899. 

Louis Edmond Hill—Born March 16, 1901. 

Raymond Lloyd Hill—Born April 16, 1902. 

Mary Sue Hill—Born July 24, 1907. 

Beulah Margaret Hill—Born February 9, 1910. 


Mary Lorena Bates—Born November 21, 1889. 

Maurice Smith of Havana, Ohio. Married Aug. 31,1910. They 
are both musicians, and Mr. Smith is a member of the famous 
‘‘Kreal Band’’ of Chicago, II. 

William Russell Bates, James Preston Bates, John Wesley Bates, 
William Prior Bates, Eugene T. Bates, Ruben Henry Bates, James 
Polk Bates and John Hawkins Bates were in the Southern Army 
in ’61 to ’65, and William Wilson Bates and James Austin Bates 
were in the Federal Army. 

William Edmond Bates, Sr., was a Methodist preacher, and went 
with the M. E. Church (South) in the Cape May division of the 
church in 1845. Came to Texas in 1851, and joined the Trinity 
Conference, and was a pioneer circuit rider in Northwest Texas. 
Eugene T. Bates, his son, has spent his days in the itinerary since 
1868, and is now a superannuate, living at Denton, Texas, and 
there has been about six other Methodist preachers in the line, and 
nearly all have been and are now Methodists, hence you will find 
quite a number of ‘‘ John Wesleys’’ namesakes. 


This data has been compiled by the undersigned, and is as accur- 
ate as he could make it. The tradition of the Bates family I have 
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found to agree very well on essentials, but there is bound to have 
crept in some errors, as the time covered is about 150 years. I shall 
esteem it a great favor to me to hear from any one of the old 
Virginia line, giving as much of the history and tradition of their 
line of the family as they may have at their command. I shall pub- 
lish 500 copies of this pamphlet for distribution among those in- 
terested, and would suggest that they be attached to the ‘‘ Family 
Bible’’ for the benefit of future generations. And to those to whom 
this present may come, Greeting. This is my letter to you. Hoping 
that you may live and die a Christian and that we all shall ‘‘ meet 
beyond the beautiful river’’ and ‘‘Rest under the shade of the 
trees.’ 
Sincerely, Your Kinsman, 
Ep. FE. BAtss, 
Denton, Texas. 


(173) HAMILTON ROWAN GAMBLE. 


CONDENSED FROM THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE HISTORY OF 
Sr. Louis. 


Gamble, Hamilton Rowan.—Governor of Mo. and one of the 
most distinguished members of the St. Louis bar, was born in Win- 
chester, Va., Nov. 29, 1798, and died in St. Louis Jan. 31, 1864. 
His paternal grandfather came to this country from Ireland in 
1752 and settled in Pennsylvania, but two years later returned to 
Europe. Later one of the sons of this ancestor came back to Amer- 
ica, was a participant with the colonists in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, and was afterwards a professor of Latin and Greek in 
Pennsylvania University. A younger son Joseph married in Ire- 
land, Anne Hamilton, daughter of John Hamilton of the Strath, 
and came to Virginia in 1784 settling in Winchester. Seven chil- 
dren were born to this worthy Irish gentleman and his wife, and 
of these, Hamilton Rowan was the youngest. He was educated at 
Hampden Sidney College, was admitted to the bar when but eighteen 
years of age, and before he was twenty years old had been licensed 
to practice in the states of Virginia, Tennessee and Missouri. He 
came to St. Louis in 1818 joining his elder brother Archibald 
Gamble who had begun the practice of law here some years earlier. 
Archibald Gamble was then clerk of the circuit court of St. Louis 
and appointed his brother deputy in which capacity he first became 
known to the local bar. After familiarizing himself with the meth- 
ods of practice and legal processes then in vogue in Mo. territory he 
removed to the town of Franklin now called Old Franklin in How- 
ard Co. and practiced there for several years thereafter serving as 
prosecuting attorney of the circuit. In 1824 Gov. Frederick Bates, 
second governor of the state of Missouri appointed him Sece’y of 
State and he removed to St. Chas., which was then the capital of 
the state. After the death of Gov. Bates which occurred in 1826 
he removed to St. Louis and his great success at the bar dated from 
that period. He at once engaged in active competition for pro- 
fessional honors and rewards with such men as Benton, Geyer, Rob’t 
Wash, the Bartons, Edward Bates and others, and was the peer of 
any as a lawyer. Devoting himself chiefly to land causes, he was 
retained in nearly all important cases of this character, carried 
them to the higher courts and became famous for his researches in 
connection with all phases of land litigation, for his comprehensive 
knowledge of the law and his keen analytical powers. In 1846 
when he was absent from the state he was elected to the Mo. Legis- 
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lature and during the one term that he was a member of that body 
rendered a great service to his profession and the general public 
in aiding to make a complete and thorough revision of state laws. 
In 1851 he was elected a member of the Supreme Court of Mo., his 
eminent fitness for the place causing him to be chosen by a majority 
of more than forty thousand votes, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Whig party, with which he affiliated politically, was in a hope- 
less minority in the State. His associates on the Supreme bench 
honored him at once with the position of chief justice or presiding 
judge. Failing health caused him to resign the judgeship in 1855, 
and thereafter he only appeared as a practitioner in the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court. In 1858 he removed to Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of giving his children superior educational advantages, and was 
living there when the Civil War cloud began to lower over Missouri. 
When the Legislature of this state passed an act calling a state 
convention to take action on matters at issue between the Northern 
and Southern states Judge Gamble hastened to St. Louis to find 
public sentiment greatly inflamed and a condition bordering on 
anarchy prevailing. The evening after his arrival here he addressed 
a public meeting at the court house and proclaimed his unswerving 
fidelity to the Union. The effect of one man’s words is sometimes 
magical and it was so in this instance. His utterances rallied the 
Union men of the city and strengthened their cause immediately. 
From that time forward he was one of the recognized leaders of 
the Union movement in Missouri, was a conspicuous member of the 
State convention and when that body declared the office of Governor 
vacant by reason of the flight of Governor Jackson from the capital, 
Judge Gamble was unanimously chosen Provisional Governor. Worn 
out by his arduous duties he died on the eve of the final triumph of 
the Union arms. Governor Gamble married in 1827 at Columbia, S. 
C., Miss Caroline Jane Coalter who was a sister of the wife of Hon. 
Edward Bates, Attorney General in President Lincoln’s cabinet. 
At his death he was survived by two sons and one daughter. Ham- 
ilton Gamble, eldest of the sons, married Sallie M. Minor, and died 
some years since. Dr. David C. Gamble, the second son, married 
Flora Matthews. Mary Coalter Gamble, his only daughter, married 
Edgar Miller of St. Louis. 
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(Reprinted from the Weekly Bulletin of the St. Lows Medical So- 
ciety, Vol. 2, No. 25, June 18, 1908.) 


Jn H#lemoriam 


Davip CoALTER GAMBLE,—AN APPRECIATION. 


David Coalter Gamble, was born in Saint Louis, September 16th, 
1844. His father, Hamilton Rowan Gamble, was an eminent jurist 
and some time Secretary of State of Missouri, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, and Governor of Missouri during 
the period of the Civil War. His mother, Caroline Coalter, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, was a gentlewoman of quiet but strong 
personality, whose characteristics were markedly developed in her 
son. 

Dr. Gamble’s preliminary education was secured in Wyman’s 
School, then in Saint Louis later in Alton, Ills.; in Lawrenceville, 
N. J., and Norristown, Pa. He attended the Washington and Jef-. 
ferson College and later the Saint Louis Medical College from which 
he obtained his M. D. in 1869. 

From the medical school he entered private practice in which 
he was continuously and successfully engaged up to the time of 
his death. His interest in medicine was definitely otologic in char- 
acter and his practice was confined to this branch. 

On December 22nd, 1864, he married Flora Matthews, of Saint 
Louis, from which union have been born thirteen children, Mrs. 
Gamble and eleven children survive him. 

During the early ’80’s, conjointly with Dr. E. C. Dudley, of 
Chicago, Dr. Gamble edited the Saint Louis Medical Review. He 
was a charter member of the Faculty of the Beaumont Hospital 
Medical College, holding the chair of Otology. This chair he occu- 
pied until he resigned therefrom in 1890. 

He was appointed Chief of the Clinic for Diseases of the Ear in 
the Polyclinic Hospital in 1890. In 1892 he was appointed to the 
chair of Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Ear in the Missouri 
Medical College. In 1899 when the Missouri Medical College eo- 
alesced with the Saint Louis Medical College to form the Medical 
Department of Washington University, Dr. Gamble filled the two 
positions in the University which he had hitherto held in the former 
school. - At the time of his death he was Clinical Professor of Otology 
in the Medical Department of Washington University, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Otology in the Washington University Hospital Dispensary, 
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member of the staff, Department of Otology, Washington University 
Hospital ;—also, since 1893, Attending Physician, Diseases of the 
Ear at the Martha Parsons Hospital. 

Dr. Gamble was a member of the Alumni Association of the 
Medical Department of Washington University, Saint Louis Medical 
Society, Missouri State Medical Association and the American Medi- 
eal Association. 

His virile individuality was manifested in the fact that politi- 
eally he was an Independent, and in his faith a Presbyterian. 

Club life and clubs held no fascination for Dr. Gamble; his 
keenest. pleasures, when freed from the professional harness, were 
garnered in the midst of his family, beside his hospitable hearth 
tree. 

An omnivorous reader and lover of books, he spent freely the 
midnight oil, his mind browsing contentedly, the while, among the 
writings of English, French and German worthies while for deeper 
and more stimulating draughts he quaffed the Falernian of the Latin 
classics. 

Some five or six years ago gastric hemorrhage with tarry stools 
led to the thought of a possible gastric cancer,—this however. was 
finally negatived and the diagnosis of a gastric ulcer was made. 
Since which time although his general health might be said to have 
been fairly satisfactory,—gastro-intestinal disturbances were ob- 
served to occur,—rather more frequently during the past three or 
four years. For a somewhat extended period arterio-sclerotic 
changes had been accumulating; but, whether from his customary 
reticence regarding purely personal matters or, whether from actual 
scepticism, or indifference, regarding their possible significance,— 
the matter never bulked large in his chats with his friends. He had 
a bradyeardia,—the pulse ranging from 50 to 56. 

About May the first he was not feeling up to the mark,—he con- 
tinued, however, his usual work. On the third he felt considerably 
better,—the night of the third brought anginal pains, radiating to 
the shoulder and arms. These had markedly ameliorated by the 
morning of the fourth. His physician recommended that he remain 
in bed, but he retorted that as he had been obliged to miss several 
days from his clinic, he must go to the Hospital,—that he expected a 
class to be in attendance,—he must not disappoint them,—his office 
he was willing to miss,—but he must be at his clinic. He remained at 
home, dressed, pending his clinic hour; and was able to assure his 
family at various times during the day that he was better,—was 
reasonably comfortable. Shortly before 3:00 p. m., following an 
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insignificant exertion, acute cardiac dilation developed,—and the 
end came,—May 4, 1908. 

Overshadowed by the gracious memory of our friend and col- 
league, it is not the desire of your Committee to titillate your ears 
with sounding brass and tinkling eymbal of a conventional eulogy. 
But well was it recently said, on this floor, in discussing the life of 
another colleague and member, who had likewise bravely fared him 
forth to the engulfing embrace of the Dark River !—‘‘ Insipid indeed 
is a man’s life and unprofitable if, when pressed to the hearts of 
his fellowmen it brngs not a message of cheer and encouragement ; 
nor, as a stimulus, spurs us not on to better things.’’ Considera- 
tion of Dr. Gamble’s life will not prove a sterile study,—on the 
contrary it will be found to have been pregnant with characteristics 
that well merit serious thought. Let us not ignore such opportuni- 
ties. Have we not received this profound legacy from the Sage? 
““TIt is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house 
of feasting, for that is the end of all men; and the living will lay 
it to his heart. Sorrow is better than laughter; for by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better. The heart of the wise 
is in the house of mourning; but the heart of fools is in the house 
of mirth.’’ 

Dr. Gamble was one of those comparatively rare men, who 
though possessed of a somewhat generous allottment of material 
blessings, yet, steadfastly undergo the severe prerequisite training 
and subsequently resolutely, nay joyfully, shoulder the responsibili- 
ties incident to that most laborious of professions,—Medicine. It 
takes a Master mind, purposeful and pertinacious, so to guide the 
helm, and an acute discernment of a man’s duties and responsibili- 
ties so to shape the course that from one port and yet another rich 
freightage be gathered and dispersed, till at last the staunch bark, 
though storm-racked and scarred, swings to anchor—and is wel- 
comed home. To most of us the sturm wnd drang of wresting a live- 
lihood acts as a wholesome and efficient, albeit somewhat painful, 
spur. More honer to those, whose withers are unwrung,—that they 
too win the goal. It is undeniable that these favored ones are ex- 
posed to temptations that we, of the more rocky path, escape. On the 
other hand we marvel that so many of them fail to take advantage 
of pasturing in the fair fields whose gates so readily swing ajar to 
the rubbing of the lamp; and to whom the sun-kissed slopes of the 
distant Delectable Mountains beckon in vain. And yet the wander- 
lust does not grip all alike, the feet of some turn instinctively far 
afield and their thirst is slaked at every wayside well; while others 
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find contentment and useful activity at home. In the division of 
the spoils, at the home coming, they who tarried by the restful banks 
of the Besor shared alike with their more adventurous comrades. 

He was one of the shyest and most modest of men, yet of a 
quaint humor, reserved even taciturn, courtly, gracious, eager to 
seize an opportunity to give a man a lift, never willing to contest 
- for a favor or privilege, of positive convictions and clear judgment, 
yet the rapier-play of a hotly contested debate held but meagre 
attraction for him. He was therefore in no sense a medical society 
man. This member of The Gentle ad Ecumenical Guild of the 
Lovers of Books found his recreation according to the time honored 
custom of his fellow craftsmen. <A tradition says that, many years 
ago during the stressful days of our Society when ‘‘a man’s hand 
was against every man and every man’s hand against him,’’—Dr. 
Gamble attended a session of the Society, the turbulence of which 
so disgusted him that he never returned. Whether this tradition 
be true or not, the mere thought may well give us pause,—in 
thankfulness that those days are past; in thankfulness that to-day 
bonds of respect and admiration, indeed bonds of affection, are 
being welded on this floor; that today probably more than ever 
before does a man receive a fair, nay a generous, rating in this 
clearing house of the body medical. Be it to our shame if, in this 
day of grace, any word should be spoken, any policy followed on 
this floor, that would wound or tend to alienate men of the calibre 
of David Coalter Gamble. 

He was in no sense a public man, save that his life was largely 
and generously spent in the service of the public. He was conspicu- 
ously a home-body; his family and his books affording him the keen- 
est joys. An interesting side-light on his gracious and helpful char- 
acter is to be foregathered from the remark of one of his stalwart 
sons :—‘‘T used to get high averages, in my Latin, at Smith; and 
when my teacher would compliment me and ask how I had gotten 
such a literal and yet forcible translation, I would answer, ‘Father 
has been helping me’.’’ 

A gifted man, a strong man, a christian gentleman, with all that 
that implies, he lived his life quietly, humbly, nobly. We are re- 
minded of that illuminating sentence of Osler:—‘‘The Art of De- 
tachment, the Virtue of Method, and the Quality of Thoroughness 
may make you students, in the true sense of the word, successful 
practitioners or even great investigators; but your characters may 
still lack that which alone can give permanence to powers—the 
Grace of Humility.’’ Reminded too are we of the last word of that 
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wise ruler and good man, Antoninus Pius, who when dying at his 
home at Lorium in Etruria gave as the watchword of life,— 
** Aequanimitas.’’ It is a strong man who succeeds in mastering 
himself ;—‘‘better he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.’ It has been well said, ‘‘in the physician or surgeon no 
quality takes rank with imperturbability.’’ Imperturbable in fac- 
ing the daily task, imperturbable under loss and the thousand and 
one disappointments that are the lot of man, imperturbable even 
in our joys and our victories, imperturbable in the great strength 
of self control. He measured up to this standard. 


‘*Every day brings a Ship, 
Every Ship brings a Word, 
Well for those who have no fear 
Looking sea-ward well assured 
That the Word the Ship will bring, 
Is the Word they wish to hear.’’ 


He loved his profession, he loved and, through his profession, 
faithfully served his fellowmen:—how many of us, think you, at 
the age of 64, will conduct a daily clinic averaging two hours of 
hard work, for the sheer love of it? His relation to his clinical 
assistants was of the warmest character, and they loved him; he 
delighted not only in working with them and helping them; but 
daily rejuvenated himself by contact with their keen young minds. 
Yet he was no basil. feeding on the brains of men; for, in recom- 
pense, he gave richly of himself and the choice wealth of his long 
years of clinical experience. 

The world needs men of the fashion of David Coalter Gamble. 
It is a proud and truthful tradition that Medicine has always num- 
bered such among her sons,—the very Salt of the Earth. ‘‘Thou 
must be like a promontory of the sea, against which, though the 
waves beat continually, yet it both itself stands, and about it are 
those swelling waves stilled and quieted.”’ 

It is well for us to pause,—well to ponder ;—these be parlous 
times when men are sorely tempted to depart from the safe and 
sure caravan trails and lightheartedly to leap aside in pursuit of 
an ever receding mirage. Such lives are given for a purpose. Shall 
the lesson fall on heedless ears? 

‘“When the angel of the darker Drink, 
At last shall find you by the river brink, 
And offering his cup, invite your soul 
Forth to your lips to quaff—you shall not shrink”’ 
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Resolved:—That the Saint Louis Medical Society recognizes 
the severe loss sustained in the death of Dr. David Coalter Gamble. 
Resolved:—That a copy of this Appreciation and a copy of 
these Resolutions be spread upon the Minutes of this Society, a 
copy published in The Weekly Bulletin, and a copy forwarded to 
the family of Dr. Gamble. 
Norvelle Wallace Sharpe, Chairman. 
William Shirmer Barker. 
Robert Barclay. 
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(99) KATHERINE BATES. 


Born AT THE FAMILY HOME, CHENEAUX ON DARDENNE PRAIRIE 
IN St. CHARLES County, Missourt, Apri 29, 1868. 


Diep aT Bon Arr, VirerntA, Aveust 23, 1906. 


She was always a student, loving books and nature and seeking 
knowledge from every source. She was taught at home by her sis- 
ters and at the neighboring district school until twelve years of 
age. Then she attended a boarding school at Lexington, Missouri, 
for two years (1880-1882), then the preparatory department of the 
University of Missouri for three years (1882-1885), then Cornell 
University for four years (1885-1889), graduating with the degree 
of Ph. B. She then attended the Woman’s Medical College in New 
York City for three years, (1889-1892) and served for some time 
in a Boston hospital. She practiced medicine in Chicago for a few 
years until required to abandon it for the sake of her health, and 
then devoted herself to teaching at Vassar and at Wellesley, living 
at the latter place for four years (1900-1904). Her failing health 
required her to give up teaching and yet she was a teacher, through 
her sweet example, to the end. 

She was notably loved by all who knew her, as is shown by the 
following tributes written by Miss Rogers and Miss Perry, two of 
her dearest friends. | , 

‘“You all knew her during the years of her formal study at the 
Medical College in New York; some of you knew her during the 
short period of her active practice in Chicago. You knew her eager 
mind and her ready wit, but most of all you knew her large, intelli- 
gent sympathy. Her genius for friendship—and, surely, it was 
nothing short of this—was due to her wondrous gift of sympathy. 
Some one said of her after she was gone: ‘It wasn’t that she 
listened to you, was interested in you as you talked, she became 
You.’ I have sometimes thought that it was a craving to pour out 
her generous sympathies with full abandon that led her to turn from 
her medical work to teaching at the moment when her clientele was 
considerable, her effectiveness as a physician sure. The etiquette 
that surrounds a physician’s place in the community, repressed in a 
measure the lavish free giving of herself that never languished as 
long as life lasted. Her first work in teaching was done in the Eng- 
lish Department of the University of Chicago, and later she held 
positions in Vassar and in Wellesley. The immediateness of her 
relations with a large number of young, eager minds, stimulated her 
to a performance as a teacher that to me, with a wide knowledge 
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of teachers, is almost without a parallel. It is safe to say that her 
inspiring influence quickened the minds and elevated the aspirations 
of every student that went from her class-room. And, strangely 
enough, her success, her popularity, the devotion of her students, 
never excited in any degree jealousy or bitterness among her col- 
leagues. She was quick to discover, and prompt to appreciate and 
reveal, the surpassing excellences of her comrades. ‘She made me 
believe in myself,’ is what they all say; ‘She held me up to my 
best.’ And as sincerely as she was free from self-seeking, from 
worldly ambition for herself, so sincerely was she ambitious for 
others, eager for their fullest advancement. She was truly rejoiced 
in the success of her friends, and furthered it with eagerness and 
disinterestedness. Her place is unique in the affections of us all: 
‘The best of me went with her,’ we say. 

‘* As her work inereased, and the demands upon her multiplied, 
she grew steadily into a rich love of life, craved more and more the 
opportunity to serve. Death’s summons came to her when she loved 
every hour of her busy life. She knew better than we that it was a 
sentence, not a warning; but she laid aside at once her large know!l- 
edge and became as a little child in submitting to treatment. Her 
docility, her tractability, were a marvel to her physicians. She 
allowed no concealment however; no deception, and demanded to 
know with exactness each successive diagnosis. She looked on at 
her ease as though it were not her own, and applied herself with 
the zeal of a truly consecrated physician to every expedient that 
might arrest the ravages of the disease. Her mental integrity never 
weakened, her spirit flashed bright to the end. She never com- 
plained during the four long years in which she fought tuberculosis. 
Once she said: ‘It isn’t hard to die, but to die slowly is hard.’ 
That was all. She made a last effort in submitting to the serum 
treatment, and asked to be taken to New York and placed in the 
hands of her friends, Doctor Mercelis and Doctor Baldwin. When 
this proved unsuccessful she begged to be released from further 
futile struggles. It satisfied her to think that Doctor Mercelis had 
been her last physician, as well as her first, and she was not willing 
to consult another after leaving New York. 

‘*Six months later, and shortly before the end, her physician’s 
instinct prompting her, she whispered: ‘A doctor must see me; 
you will need a certificate. She put out her frail hand to him with 
a look that pleaded for understanding, asked of his practice and 
the Virginia country round about, but said no word of her condition. 
He thought she would have several months. Two days later, serene, 
unafraid, she died. 

Aanes A. RoGErs.’’ 
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THE WELLESLEY MAGAZINE. 
WELLESLEY, JUNE 1, 1910. 


TUTE 


THe KATHERINE Bates MEmMorIAL Room. 


Alumnae and members of the college who knew Dr. Katherine 
Bates during the years she served Wellesley as Instructor in the 
Department of Composition and Rhetoric, will be interested in a 
brief history of the Katherine Bates Memorial Room, and of her 
whose work among us it commemorates. 

Miss Bates was associated with the English Department between 
the years 1900 and 1904. Her work was varied, including the re- 
quired English courses, the freshman elective course, English 12, and 
the advanced elective course, English 6. While she had charge of 
English 12, the course with which she was most closely identified, 
the number electing it increased from twenty to seventy. She was 
an inspiring teacher, and secured from students remarkable results 
with little conscious effort on their part and with no sense of strain. 

Miss Bates’ desire for a college education was encouraged by her 
family. She took her undergraduate work at Cornell and followed 
that with a course in medicine at the Medical College in New York. 
She practiced for a short time in Chicago. Concerning her change 
of profession, her close friend, Miss Agnes Rogers, said, ‘‘I have 
sometimes thought that it was a craving to pour out her generous 
sympathies with full abandon that led her to turn from her medical 
work to teaching at the moment when her clientele was considerable, 
her effectiveness as a physician sure. The etiquette that surrounds 
a physician’s place in the community, repressed in a measure the 
lavish, free giving of herself that never languished as long as life 
lasted.’ | 

She had her first training in English work at the University of 
Chicago. While studying there she found time to write for publi- 
cation, and was one of the group of writers whose work gave char- 
acter to the ‘‘Chap Book.’’ Miss Bates was always a participant in 
the life about her, and her varied experience as student in this ecoun- 
try and in Europe, as physician, as settlement worker, as writer, 
gave her a large understanding of life. She taught English in Vas- 
sar College and in Wellesley. Illness terminated her work here in 
June, 1904. The remaining two years were years of keen intellectual 
life in spite of the fact that most of that time was spent in partial 
exile in various health resorts. She constantly read and studied 
and earried on a voluminous correspondence. During that time 
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she was actively interested in the establishment of floating hospitals 
for children, in the Southern temperance movement, in the crusade 
against tuberculosis, from which she was herself suffering, and in 
the founding of the Dardenne Library. 

But any inquiry into what she did and whence she came must 
seem to those who knew Miss Bates a secondary matter. To be her- 
self was all we asked of her, and having been, she must always be 
for us a vivid presence. Her slender black-clad figure is one with 
which we often walk in thought through Wellesley’s wooded ways. 
The gentle Emersonian droop of the head a little to one side, the 
expression of amused interest, the alert listening look at faintest 
bird-song, the quick adjusment of shabby bird-glass—how present, 
how of near yesterday, of even possible tomorrow her every gesture 
seems! How essentially, notwithstanding her self-possessed, wnob- 
trusive bearing, she escaped conventionality in even the accidents 
of life! How subtly yet how swifty she made her fine sincerity felt! 

She had an inborn and inbred sense of responsibility for the 
happiness of those around her and an unfailing faith that people 
were worth knowing. She approached the most unpromising and 
apparently commonplace people with unfeigned interest; and none 
regretted an impulsive response to her appeal, for, though little was 
accepted by her as above eriticism, still less was rated as insignifi- 
eant or valueless. Her spontaneous and just appreciation made her 
an invaluable teacher. She called out all that a girl had of orig- 
inality and power. While thus stimulating success she was never 
impatient with stupidity and failure. I remember her anxiety over 
a hard-working student who persistently urged the importance of 
making eredit in her five-hour English course. Unless she made 
this grade the friend who was sending her to college would with- 
draw her support and the girl would in consequence lose the posi- 
tion that had been virtually promised her at the completion of two 
years of college training. The student realized that her work was 
poor, but felt that effort rather than achievement should receive 
recognition. Miss Bates had the deepest sympathy for the poor 
girl, stumbling nervously along with so strong a realization of her 
need to sueceed, while she saw other girls easily obtaining and, 
often, little valuing the credit she coveted. But even with the most 
patient guidance and help the girl failed to make the necessary 
grade. I found later that Miss Bates had herself arranged to pro- 
vide the student with the needed money. 

She combined to an unusual degree relentlessness and sym- 
pathy. Her unswerving demand of herself was, ‘‘ Face the truth.”’ 
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With others she was not tyrannous; her iconoclasm was never ruth- 
less. When she did break your idols she did it so gently, with such 
an appreciation of all that was winsome and dear in your delusion, 
of all that made you cherish it, that the pain of renunciation was 
not a little beguiled by the consoling sweetness of her friendliness, 
and the fresh sense she gave you of the beauty and the worth of 
character. | 

But human charm resists analysis, and it were useless to try to 
say what it was that made Miss Bates so loved by students and col- 
leagues and friends, that made her sick-room during those two years 
through which she faced death as a daily probability and as a near 
certainty, a meeting-place for friends and kindred, who came from 
far, not to pity or condole, but to drink with her while yet they 
might the wine of life—to think the better, to live the more abund- 
antly for the stimulus of her quick mind and strong spirit. 


When Simpson Cottage was converted into a hospital in the 
autumn of 1908, at the suggestion of Professor Hart plans -were 
made to furnish one of its pleasant chambers. as a convalescent room 
in memory of Dr. Bates. The plan was communicated to those who 
had been in Miss Bates’ classes, and their response was so general 
and prompt that within a few months the committee began to carry 
out the project. The room chosen was the front northeast room on 
the second floor, with windows to the north, east and south overlook- 
ing the grove of oaks, pines and birches that sweeps down the hill. 
In furnishing the room the committee has sought to preserve the 
tonic freshness of tone suitable to a hospital room, with perhaps 
something of repose and beauty added. To this end the walls were . 
covered with soft grey-blue paper with a touch of pink in the frieze. 
This color scheme is carried out in the large Turkish rug and in the 
details of the room, in the silk puff for the bed, in the cushions for 
the Canton couch, in the four-fold screen. The white enameled 
furniture is Colonial in design. The ornaments are few but inter- 
esting and beautiful. A fine large photograph of Fra Filippo Lippi’s 
gentle ‘‘Worshipping Mother,’’ tinted in close likeness to the orig- 
inal in the Uffizi, and framed in blue and tarnished gold, hangs over 
the mantel. On the side wall is a colored reprint of an illuminated 
Psalter page framed in richly-tooled parchment. At the end of the 
room is a pastel by Beatrice Stevens, a gleaming, woodland brook 
with a sunlit bank beyond. On the table is a copy of the character- 
ization of Miss Bates as a teacher, written by Miss Jeannette Eck- 
man, 1905, and published in the Wellesley Magazine for January, 
1908, bound in Florentine leather and gold. 
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Though in use and already quite comfortable and attractive, 
the room is not complete. Professor Hart, who is now abroad, is 
to bring back some treasures for it. Miss Amy Otis, the portrait 
painter, is at present engaged on her contribution to the room, a 
miniature of Miss Bates. The members of one of Miss Bates’ classes 
have started an independent fund for a tiled fireplace. A gift has 
just been received from Mrs. Caroline Bates, the mother of Miss 
Bates, with which a hardwood floor will probably be put in during 
the coming vacation. Indeed, one of the satisfying things about such 
a memorial is that it offers continued opportunity for the tangible 
expression our love so often craves. 

FRANCES M. PERRY. 
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(125) EDWARD BATES ENO. 

‘When Death finds a shining mark, and an unusually useful or 
brilliant career has been prematurely ended, we are apt to pause 
and ponder upon the mystery of life and death. Perhaps we may 
ask ourselves whether life is worth the living, or wonder if anyone 
is observing our struggle, or cares whether we win or lose, rise or 
fall, sink or swim. It is this reflection which prompts the following 
brief tribute to the memory of Edward Bates Eno, in the hope that 
the story of a good and a brave man’s life and death may prove an 
inspiration to some other young man waging the same fearful battle. 

Captain Eno was a soldier, descended from a long line of soldiers. 
His aneestors fought in the War of the Revolution. His grandfather 
was a Cabinet officer during the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and rendered services of incalculable value to his country dur- 
ing the darkest period of the Rebellion. His Uncle rose to be the 
Commanding General of the Armies of the United States. His own 
military title was no complimentary one, but earned by hard service 
in the most righteous war in which a nation was ever engaged—a 
war free from every taint of national greed, or hope of national 
aggrandizement or territorial acquisition, undertaken wholly in the 
service of humanity, for the rescue of the downtrodden and in the 
defense of the defenseless. 

Captain Eno sacrificed his life for the flag he loved as surely 
as though a Spanish bullet had reached his heart. When peace was 
declared his battles had but just commenced. Henceforth they must 
be waged far from smoke or din, without the inspiration of fife or 
drum, in the dark watches of the night, alone, where none but God 
could see, and through it all he held fast to all those principles which 
should guide a man’s life. His integrity was of the sternest and 
most uncompromising kind, yet he was charitable and tolerant of the 
failings and weaknesses of others. Fitted by heredity, character 
and ability for great achievements, when he realized that they could 
not be accomplished by him, he made no moan and uttered no com- 
plaint, but applied himself to less ambitious business pursuits with 
such diligence as his waning strength would permit. 

Edward Bates Eno was a manly man, and manly men valued his 
friendship and sought his society, but he was domestic in his tastes, 
gentle and chivalrous to women and kind to little children and to 
the last he was a soldier. With his dying breath he said, ‘It is a 
hard fight.’ 

Peacefully may he rest until the last bugle call, when death shall 
have been swallowed up in victory.”’ 
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(125) EDWARD BATES ENO. 


God only knows the vigils he has kept, 
The nights of suffering, and days of pain! 
The years that one by one have passed away, 
Ere came the triumph of eternal gain. 


But we have seen the beauty of his life, 

The patience opening as flower of heaven! 
The overcoming! Daily vic’try won! 

For him the pain, to us the brightness given. 


We feel the comfort of his deep repose, 

We will not grieve that all his labor’s done, 
But lift our souls in attitude of praise, 

That through the Savior, his last triumph’s won. 


In looking back our brave ones ne’er regret 
The scars of battle in the conflict won, 
And this our Hero on life’s battle field, 
Is crowned with glory as he hears:—‘Well done!” 
Ve CEB tess 


(From The Natchez Daily Democrat of February 23, 1900.) 
(214) J. C. MEANS. 


But a fortnight had elapsed since Coalter Means left his home 
and devoted friends, with a lingering last hope for the prolongation 
of his life in that illusive Gilead—Texas—when the electric wire 
announced his end. Although his friends entertained scarce any 
expectation that he would find relief in another climate, and had 
reason to believe that he himself recognized the extreme improb- 
ability of relief, the announcement of his passing away from earth 
fell as a heavy blow upon his near relatives and many friends. 

So young, so manly, so true, so earnest in life, so active as long 
as bodily strength endured, he lived his short life without reproach, 
as son, brother, friend and citizen. 

To him life and being was of more value in its possibilities than 
itis to most men, He bore its responsibilities bravely and cheerfully. 
From his childhood so unostentatiously did he tread the path of 
duty that only those who knew him best could estimate his worth. 

Coalter Means was born in South Carolina in August, 1868. His 
father was Captain Edward Means, deceased, originally of the 
United States navy and subsequently of the Confederate States 
Navy. His mother was Miss Martha J. McPheeters of this county. 
Coalter came to reside in Natchez when a mere boy and has grown 
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up in this city, becoming thoroughly identified with its interests 
and its people. He was widely connected in blood relationship 
through his mother’s family in the county. 

From boyhood he has been distinguished for industrious habits, 
a scrupulous sense of honor and consistent religious conviction. He 
has been an active member of the Presbyterian Church from early 
youth, guiding his life’s action by the Gospel of Christ. By his 
own unaided industry and energy, in the face of many physical dis- 
abilities, he has built up a suecessful business in this city. 

His friends have anxiously and sadly watched his decaying 
strength, but hoped much because of the brave fight for life he has 
been so earnestly making. 

His passing away will leave a void in the ranks of his business 
and social associates. He will be missed in church work, but, alas! 
who ean fathom the depth of his loss in the family cirele as son and 
brother. 

The strong and manly character of Coalter Means was exempli- 
fied through his long illness by a calm acceptance of the inevitable, 
as he looked forward to his approaching end with a heroism few dis- 
play; a heroism founded on the faith of his Savior, which carried 
him triumphantly through life as well as through death. He died 
among earthly strangers, far from home, but there were present 
with him One whose rod and whose staff had been his comfort 
through life. 


(46) SUSAN MATILDA ANN HATCHER. 
(Clipped from a newspaper. ) 


Died—Sept. 26, 1875, in St. Charles County, Mo., Mrs. Susan 
M. A. Hatcher, in the 68th year of her age. 

A native of Virginia, she emigrated to Missouri in 1837, and 
continued to reside at the home which they selected, up to the time 
of her death. Early in life she embraced the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and a holy walk and conversation gave evidence that its prin- 
ciples governed her actions. Conspicuous among the traits which 
made up her lovely character, were her uniform cheerfulness and her 
benevolence. A heart overflowing with love went out, first, to her 
own family, and then, as manifested in gentle words and loving 
smiles and kindly deed, toward all with whom she associated. High 
and low, rich and poor, remember her with respect and affection. 
Her sickness, which lasted two years, was borne with meekness and 
patience. She dreaded death only because it separates her, for a 
time, from her dear ones here. May her aged husband and mourn- 
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ing children be comforted in the well grounded hope that their loss 
is her gain. Though the recipient of their loving ministries while 
here, to ‘‘depart and be with Christ is far better.’’ May they all 
follow her, ‘‘even as she followed Christ,’’ and, when this life is 


ended, dwell again with her in her heavenly home. 
M. A. F. 


(269) SUSAN JOHNSON. 
(Clipped from a newspaper. ) 
DIeEp. 

Johnson.—In St. Charles County, Mo., Wednesday morning, 
June 24, 1874, Miss Susie, daughter of Strother Johnson, Esq., aged 
20 years and 7 months. 

This lovely young lady—lovely in person and disposition—was 
called in the very bloom of her youth to resign her hopes of a happy 
life in this world, and to yield herself to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, who was pleased thus early to lead her down the ‘‘dark 
valley of the shadow of death.’’ But never did even an aged Chris- 
tian display a more complete resignation to the will of God, and a 
more confident willingness to die at his bidding, than did she, from 
the time she had reason to believe that her end was approaching. 
With a triumphant faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as her Savior, 
and with an unmurmuring submission to her sufferings, she yielded 
her soul to God in the joyful hope of everlasting life. 


WILL OF (174) JOHN DAVID COALTER. 


I am glad to fill a page or two in this family book, for there are 
several things that I should hke to have remembered. One is the 
affection and honor felt in my family for Cousin Barton Bates, and 
another, the story of Uncle John Coalter’s will and the manner of 
its execution—incidents striking enough to be of interest even be- 
yond a family eircle. 

IT want to write in familiar, personal fashion, for I have found 
that such reeords in family books are far more interesting to me 
than formal ones. I believe that the compiler of this book bars 
compliments to living people, but I do not understand that he for- 
bids honest expressions of admiration and appreciation of those who 
have passed, as we think, beyond the sound of human praise or 
blame. 

From my earlest childhood the name of Bates has had for me 
the most interesting associations. I distinctly remember hearing 
my father describe a visit of Uncle Edward Bates to South Carolina 
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in the summer of 1860. He said that evening after evening he and 
his brothers and other young men from the neighborhood would 
gather at Hampton, my grandmother’s home. There on the broad 
piazza in the cool of the summer evenings the group of young men 
would draw Uncle Bates on to speak of many things. Rapt by the 
wisdom and charm of his talk, they would forget time till perhaps 
about midnight he would rise and say, ‘‘ Young gentlemen, you 
have been so interesting that I have kept you up too late.’’ 

There he and Uncle John Means, ex-governor of South Carolina, 
would meet and have long discussions. JI remember my father’s 
saying that knowing how widely they differed in political views, it 
was most interesting to him to watch the cordiality and gracious 
courtesy of their intercourse. Gov. Means was a believer in Seces- 
sion as, not only the right, but at that time, the duty of the Southern 
states. 

Some of my earliest recollections are of hearing about Cousin 
Barton—about the affection of the family for him and their appre- 
ciation of his wisdom and justice in carrying out Uncle John Coal- 
ter’s will. And I am not without my own personal memories. When 
I was not more than seven or eight years old he sent me a subscrip- 
tion to Oliver Optic’s Magazine. I greatly enjoyed many of the 
stories and, as it was probably the first periodical that had ever 
come addressed to me, felt pleasantly important over it. 

' My father’s return from visits to Chenaux always meant inter- 
esting things—from big red apples for us children to some well- 
chosen gift from Cousin Cal to. mother, perhaps a book, perhaps a 
soft, home-made wool comfort. 

I remember distinctly Cousin Barton’s letters full of interesting 
details concisely put and incisive, humorous comment; all in char- 
acteristically clear, firm writing. I always particularly liked his 
signature. I can see it now:—‘‘ Your friend and kinsman, 

Barton Bates.”’ 
I had several letters from him myself, and I keep them still. He 
said he had a good opinion of me because I wrote a legible hand. 

When my brother Coalter grew up he paid several visits to 
Chenaux and greatly enjoyed the life there. Once when he was 
speaking of the quality of genuineness that pervaded the family, I 
said, ‘‘ They have a horror of sham or pretence, haven’t they?’’ He 
waited a minute and then said with emphasis, ‘‘No, they haven’t 
a horror of it; they are too far removed from it to think that much 
about it.’’ His admiration for Cousin Barton was very deep, and 
I have often heard him quote his sayings. 
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But it is of Uncle John Coalter’s will that I wish to speak also. 
A printed copy of it is before me, and as there may be many of the 
elan who have never heard of its unique character, I will copy a 
part. It is dated at St. Louis, Sept. 7, 1864. The first item is the 
emancipation of a young negro, Benjamin White, and the gift to 
him of $200.00. Then there is provision for the payment of his 
debts which he thinks ‘‘will be found to be very few and small,’’ 
mention of small personal bequests and of legacies to the amount 
of about $50,000.00. And by the way, the only legacy left to Bar- 
ton Bates is ‘‘his note to me for $10,000.00, that he may hold the 
same as fully discharged and paid.’’ He goes on, ‘‘ All the rest of 
my estate, real, personal and mixed, which I estimate as being 
worth more than $100,000.00, I will, devise and bequeath to my two 
nephews Barton Bates and David Coalter Gamble, to be held by 
them in trust for the following purpose, to wit:—I have in the 
state of South Carolina relatives, to wit: the descendants of’’ (here 
he names the families, and mentions also the relatives of his de- 
ceased wife, Mary Means, in South Carolina, Alabama and Louisi- 
ana.) After stating that before the war they were in comfortable 
circumstances, he goes on, ‘‘The termination of the struggle may 
leave them destitute, and it is to promote in some degree their com- 
fort that I wish the greater part of what this civil war may leave 
of my estate to be devoted. I therefore desire the said Trustees, 
Barton Bates and David C. Gamble, as early as practicable, to in- 
form themselves as to the condition of said parties, and make such 
distribution of my estate amongst them as in their judgment shall 
seem best for the interest of said parties, and most likely to promote 
my wishes in regard to them. I give and can give no minute in- 
structions as to the distribution of this estate amongst these parties, 
as I do not know in what condition they will be found; I therefore 
trust to the discretion of my Trustees above named, hoping that 
they will take the pains to inform themselves as to the condition of 
these friends and relatives of myself and my deceased wife, and 
do in the premises as they think I would do if living. It is not my 
desire to add one dollar to the wealth of any individual, if any may 
be found to be wealthy, but to provide comforts for those who may 
need them. IJ appoint the above named Barton Bates and David C. 
Gamble Executors of this will, and desire that if either of them 
should die or refuse or neglect to act as Trustee before the above- 
named trust is fully carried out, then the survivor and the executor 
of the survivor shall proceed to carry out the same.’’ 


1 understand that our cousin Mr. Gamble did not act and that 
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Cousin Barton undertook the work alone. Did any other executor 
ever have as delicate and difficult a task? He went to South Caro- 
lina, according to my mother’s memory, in the fall of 1865. The 
condition of-the heirs there might in many senses be described as 
‘“destitute.’’? The four years of war, capped by Gen. Sherman’s 
raid, had left only bare acres and some of the homes. The planta- 
tions needed everything, cattle, mules, seed, implements; the 
negroes in their childish unfitness for freedom and their expectancy 
of ‘‘forty acres and a mule’’ from the government, were in most 
cases a burden and responsibility to their former owners. The days 
were dark indeed for widows and children and for men who had 
women and children dependent on them. Imagine their joy at the 
coming of a messenger who brought thousand-dollar bills and the 
prospect of more! But imagine also for him the difficulty of dis- 
tribution ! 

He talked with all the heirs separately about their needs and 
he afterward said that his task was made easier by their delicacy, 
for each represented the others as worse off than himself. Another 
item that made for his peace and their own was the agreement 
among the heirs that they would not tell each other how much they 
received or how often. Doubtless many jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings were prevented by this wise plan. 

Cousin Barton did not rid himself of this burden all at once, but 
wisely and unselfishly kept some payments in reserve. My mother 
says that at intervals in the dark, hard years that followed cheques 
from him came as delightful surprises when they were more needed 
than even in 1865. Property that could not be disposed of at once 
to advantage he took care of, and in some instances increased. As 
late as 1879 when she was a widow, my mother received a cheque 
and with it the news that there would be no more, as the estate was 
then wound up. 

IT have often heard that among the circle in the Hampton 
neighborhood in South Carolina, there was never the least grudg- 
ing criticism of his distribution, and instead, only gratitude for 
the trouble that he took—a remarkable tribute it seems to me, and 
to be won only by a man of the highest character for honor and im- 


partial wisdom. 
FRANcES A. MEANS. 
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(Religion is essential to the nature of man, There is something 
in the character of man which causes him to reject atheism and agnosti- 
cism, and he who professes either of these dogmas, proclaims himself to 
be anomalous. Since I am an adherent of the evangelical faith and a 
member of the Presbyterian sect, I feel that in printing this book to be 
read by my kinsmen who now live, and by their descendants, it should 
contain an expression of my religious faith. I hereby profess my full 
belief in the Presbyterian doctrine, and my best wish for my readers 
is that each of them may have the consolation and help which is attached 
to faith in Jesus Christ, our Savior. This is a sufficient explanation for 
the appearance herein of the following address delivered by me to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of the University of Wisconsin. O. B.) 


GOD’S MEASURE OF A MAN. 


In the interesting book ‘‘ Wisconsin an Experiment in Democ- 
racy’’ by Frederick C. Howe, Ph. D., a former lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, printed in 1912, there are given reasons why 
this University occupies a leading and unique position as the ex- 
ponent of Democracy. Dr. Howe writes of the State: 


‘* Wisconsin is doing for America what Germany is doing for 
the world. It is an experiment station in polities, in social and 
industrial legislation, in the democratization of science and higher 
education. It is a state-wide laboratory in which popular govern- 
ment is being tested in its reaction on people, on the distribution 
of wealth, on social well being.’’ * * * * ‘Wisconsin has ear- 
ried democracy farther than any state save Oregon.’?’ * * * * 
‘‘ Wisconsin is building a commonwealth in a conscious, far seeing, 
intelligent way. It is becoming an experiment station for Amerieca.’’ 

Dr. Howe ealls the University ‘‘The brain of the Common- 
wealth’? and writes of it: ; 

‘‘The University is largely responsible for the progressive legis- 
lation that has made Wisconsin so widely known as a pioneer.’’ 
* * * * “Te (LaFollette) identified it with polities in the 
proper sense.’” * * * * ‘The close intimacy of the University 
with public affairs explains the democracy, the thoroughness, and 
the scientific accuracy of the state in its legislation. It, as much 
as any other influence, kept Wisconsin true to the progressive move- 
ment during these years.’ * * * * ‘*To democratize the 
knowledge of the few and make it the possession of the many is 
one of the ideals of the University of Wisconsin. It is a research 
bureau of polities, of agriculture, of mechanics, of hygiene. Presi- 
dent Van Hise sees politics in terms of people. To him the waste 
in human talent is the costliest waste of all. It can only be pre- 
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vented by knowledge and the conversion of that knowledge into 
action through democracy. And the University is the laboratory 
for this purpose. It is a publicity bureau for the dissemination of 
learning as well.’’ 

Wisconsin is truly a great state and it has a famous University. 
It was so pleasing to me to be her foster child that when I received 
her honorary degree of Civil Engineer I framed and hung my 
diploma where it is always in evidence, and when I am asked my 
class, I respond with pride, I am of ’97. 

Dr. Howe’s eulogy of the University contained in the extracts 
quoted from his book is deserved, but it is incomplete, and in my 
judgment omits the main purpose of the University, which I con- 
ceive to be to train young people of Wisconsin for citizenship in 
goodness as well as in knowledge. The University must be a char- 
acter builder as well as an instructor in politics and good govern- 
ment. In this case there are upwards of five thousand of Wiscon- 
sin’s best product—its young citizens—on its rolls. More than a 
thousand of the State’s choicest young men and women enter the 
University each year, and the four years, more or less, in which 
these young people are instructed and guided, is their period of 
preparation for active citizenship. It is not a great mill built to 
grind its students en masse and to turn out a large annual average 
output, equipped with a certain amount of knowledge, and with 
certain principles of democracy. It cannot escape its responsibility 
to the individual student. Its duty is to teach each of them to be, 
rather than to do, and to cultivate in each one, strength of charac- 
ter, integrity of purpose, love of righteousness and regard for the 
good of his fellows as individuals, and as united in the Common- 
wealth. Its training should be moral as well as intellectual and 
experimental. 

It is rash for an uneducated man to, criticise the words of a 
learned professor and writer, and at this moment of writing, I feel 
it to be little short of impertinent for me to be a critic of Dr. Howe’s 
statements. I have no quarrel with him and perhaps I do not un- 
derstand the words I have quoted, but as a preface to my address 
I need to set forth what, in my opinion, are the conditions sur- 
rounding the student while attending the University. If I am mis- 
taken in the premises, it will not affect the body of the address, for 
that will be based on unquestionable authority—The Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Let us consider the case of an inexperienced ‘youth matriculat- 
ing for a four year course. He knows the fame of the University 
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before he enters it, and on all sides he will hear it lauded for its 
progressiveness, its thoroughness, its zeal and its other admirable 
characteristics. He may form an exaggerated estimate of knowl- 
edge and worship it per se, forgetting that it is a dangerous tool 
if not in good hands; or he may become infatuated with ‘“‘social 
and industrial legislation,’’ without appreciating that one of the 
greatest political evils of the day is the plethora of new laws 
coupled with the neglect to observe and enforce the laws we already 
have; or worse than all, he may get the twentieth century idea in 
his head and assume that the brains of men, and particularly of 
university men, are of a quality superior to that of any past gen- 
eration. To explain the century idea I must again refer to Dr. 
Howe’s book where on page 101, he quotes with apparent approval, 
a portion of an opinion of the Wisconsin Court, as follows: 


‘“When an eighteenth century constitution forms the charter 
of liberty of a twentieth century government must its general pro- 
visions be construed and interpreted by an eighteenth century mind 
rounded by eighteenth century conditions and ideals? Clearly not. 
This were to command the race to halt in its progress, to stretch 
the state upon a veritable bed of Procrustes * * * .”’ 

I hesitate to criticise a court of justice. My father was a judge 
and so was his father before him, and I was taught from infancy 
to respect the law and to hold constituted authority in reverence. 
I learned from my grandfather, that the man who puts himself 
above the law of the land is an enemy to his country. My reverence 
for the law includes the office of a judge who is chosen to interpret 
the law, but judges are citizens also, subject to the law, and with- 
out authority to construe the constitution according to their state 
of mind whether it be ancient or modern. Though neither a lawyer 
nor a judge, it seems to me, a common citizen, that the constitution 
is sacred, and should be so considered by all citizens, and if there 
be any latitude in the interpretation of it, the mind of the people 
who made it should have precedence over the mind of the people 
who construe it. The people, that is, the body of citizens, may at 
any time amend the constitution or substitute a new one, provided 
it is done by constitutional process. A court cannot change a con- 
stitution to suit its twentieth century mind, and such an opinion, 
even when it is embellished by reference to the practice of the 
mythical Procrustes, may well be questioned by a plain citizen. 

Why should the mind of man be gauged by centuries? In this 
age of accelerating progress we may assume that the mind changes 
by decades, and then, what is to prevent the ultra progressives from 
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further assuming that man’s mind changes annually, and that a 
mind of 1913 must overrule another mind which was exercised in 
1912. Of course this is an attempted ‘‘reductio ad absurdam.’’ I 
am not well enough educated to believe in the twentieth century 
mind, and with my imperfect knowledge hold a conviction that 
human minds and human natures are much the same today as they 
have been throughout all generations. 


I have noticed in all classes of men, who have come under my 
observation, that some of them seem to be afflicted with a twentieth 
century mind, and I fear the disease is liable to be catching in the 
progressive atmosphere of this University. It is on this account 
that the subject is mentioned at length. Let us for a moment con- 
sider the effect of such an epidemic. The students may lose their 
reverence for established authority. They may fail to practice the 
virtues of humility and obedience, forgetting that these are neces- 
sary qualifications for rulers. They may lose sight of the scriptural 
statement that a man who thinketh himself something when he is 
nothing, deceiveth himself. They may look on the faculty as back 
numbers and may become insubordinate. The climax of the disease 
is anarchy. 

I believe the danger in a university course is a tendency to 
exalt the intellect and to measure men by what they may say or do. 
I further believe the course is deficient in the moral and spiritual 
training essential for the development of full manhood and I say 
this with conviction notwithstanding my respect and admiration 
for the university. 

The university may be an experiment station in politics and in 
social and industrial legislation, but it will not do justice to its 
students unless it teaches them moral as well as civil law. Man- 
made laws are variable, changing according to the requirements 
of the times, and are frequently based on expediency, rather than 
on justice. Moral laws, those made by God, are just and eternal, 
unchanging for all time. Man’s spiritual nature must be eulti- 
vated in order that he be prepared for eternity. This is the duty 
of churches which should provide a place and welcome for each 
student attending the university. 

When the U. of W., Y. M. C. A. was established, I thought it 
would be a good thing for the students, and without feeling any 
particular interest, I made a small contribution toward the cost of 
the building, just to encourage the movement. I was recently per- 
suaded to take part in the collection of funds for this association’s 
present needs, and while so engaged have become impressed with 
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the possibility of its usefulness to the students. If the University 
is ‘‘The Brain of the Commonwealth,’’ we may say with equal 
force that this association is the Heart of the University. It has 
a great opportunity through its membership to strengthen the 
moral standard of the University, and it should be a potent force 
in filling the churches of Jesus Christ. It is committed to Christian 
work and its ‘‘Portland Basis of 1869,’’ which may be ealled its 
platform, appeals for sympathy and help to all who love the name 
of Christ. I am interested in its welfare because it is good for the 
University, but in a far greater measure because as an humble fol- 
lower of Christ I recognize it to be a means for the advancement 
of His Kingdom. I hesitated to accept the invitation of your 
Secretary to address you for it seemed more appropriate that a 
religious service on the Sabbath day should be conducted by a 
Minister of the Gospel, but when I consulted a minister on this 
point, he told me that perhaps the testimony of a man, more than 
three score years of age and of sufficient prominence to hold an 
honorary degree from the University, might do as much good as a 
sermon from an ordained minister. So I am here, and after more 
preliminary words than were necessary, will take up the subject 
announced to Mr. West when I consented to come. 

Since I am not a preacher, I cannot deliver a sermon, and there- 
fore have no text. As an Engineer, I may say that my specifica- 
tions will be found in the first seventeen verses of the twentieth 
chapter of the book of Exodus, to wit: 


‘““THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


‘‘God spake all these words, saying, I am the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage. 

‘I. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

‘II. Thou shalt not make unto.thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them: for I the Lord thy God, am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my 
commandments. 

‘TIT. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain. 
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‘‘TV. Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 

‘*V. Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

‘VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

‘‘VIT. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

‘*VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

‘“TX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

““X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-ser- 
vant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s.’’ 


Every Student knows the value of standard measures which are 
fixed by recognized authority. So important is this, that our 
Nation’s government has a department called the ‘‘Bureau of 
Standards,’’ which fixes standard measures. We cannot communi- 
cate with each other, and can scarcely form opinions without the 
aid of measures, and when we measure ourselves and others we 
must have an unquestioned standard of measurement. Only God, 
our Creator, Preserver and Ruler can determine the true measure 
of man. I believe we are warranted in taking the ten command- 
ments as that true measure. God is just and if we keep his com- 
mandments, he will acknowledge us as righteous in his sight. When 
the moral young man came to Jesus ‘‘and said unto him, Good 
Master, what good things shall I do, that I may have eternal life?’’ 
Jesus answered, ‘‘Why ecallest thou me good? there is none good 
but One, that is, God: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.’’ The young man had led what men eall a good 
life, but he did not come to the full measure of the command- 
ments, and when Jesus tested him by saying, “‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: come and follow me,’’ the young man 
went away sorrowful; for he had great possessions. 

Let us briefly examine these commandments which I have called 
‘*God’s Measure of a Man,’’ and we observe: 

That they are of universal application, for all men, and that 
each and every man will be measured by them to determine if he 
is fit for the Kingdom of God. 
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That they are the measure of the moral law, constituted by the 
authority of God, and are unchangeable, enduring for all time, 
and that all generations of men will be tested by them. 

That they were made to suit the nature of man, and were 
within the ability of man to keep them, as he was created by God, 
after his own image in knowledge, righteousness and holiness. 

That they say nothing about riches, or power or worldly influ- 
ence. There is in them not one word about how to make money, 
nor how to obtain power, nor how to get friends. 

That they show what a man was made to be, what he ought to 
be, and what, by God’s grace, he may be. 

That they represent the final standard for all men, and they 
constitute the true measure of man’s efficiency and of man’s 
happiness. 

If we seek to learn what special things the commandments re- 
quire us to do, and what things they forbid us to do, we find: 


‘That because God is the Lord, and our God, and Redeemer, 
therefore we are bound to keep all his commandments.’’ 

‘‘The first commandment requireth us to know and acknowl- 
edge God to be the only true God, and our God: and to worship 
and glorify him accordingly.’’ 

‘‘The first commandment forbiddeth the denying, or not wor- 
shiping and glorifying, the true God as God, and our God; and 
the giving of that worship and glory to any other, which is due 
to him alone.’’ 

‘‘These words, ‘before me,’ in the first commandment teach us, 
that God, who seeth all things, taketh notice of, and is much dis- 
pleased with, the sin of having any other God.”’ 

‘‘The second commandment requireth the receiving, observing, 
and keeping pure and entire, all such religious worship and ordi- 
nances as God hath appointed in his Word.’’ 

‘‘The second commandment forbiddeth the worshipping of God 
by images, or any other way not appointed in his Word.”’ 

‘“The reasons annexed to the second commandment are, God’s 
sovereignty over us, his propriety in us, and the zeal he hath to 
his own worship.”’ 

‘“The third commandment requireth the holy and reverent use 
of God’s names, titles, attributes, ordinances, word, and works.’’ 

‘‘The third commandment forbiddeth all profaning or abusing 
of anything whereby God maketh himself known.’’ 

‘“The reason annexed to the third commandment is, that how- 
ever, the breakers of this commandment may escape punishment 
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from men, yet the Lord our God will not suffer them to escape his 
righteous judgment.’’ 

‘‘The fourth commandment requireth the keeping holy to God 
such set times as he hath appointed in his Word; expressly one 
whole day in seven, to be a holy Sabbath to himself.’’ 

‘<F'rom the beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, 
God appointed the seventh day of the week to be the weekly Sab- 
bath; and the first day of the week, ever since, to continue to the 
end of the world, which is the Christian Sabbath.’’ 

‘“The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, 
even from such worldly employments and recreations as are law- 
ful on other days; and spending the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is to be 
taken up in the works of necessity and mercy.’’ 

‘‘The fourth commandment forbiddeth the omission, or careless 
performance, of the duties required, and the profaning the day by 
idleness, or doing that which is in itself sinful, or by unnecessary 
thoughts, words, or works, about our worldly employments or 
recreations. ”’ 

‘‘The reasons annexed to the fourth commandment are, God’s 
allowing us six days of the week for our own employments, his 
challenging a special propriety in the seventh, his own example, 
and his blessing the Sabbath day.’’ 

‘‘The fifth commandment requireth the preserving the honor, 
and performing the duties, belonging to every one in their several 
places and relations, as superiors, inferiors, or equals.’’ 

‘‘The fifth commandment forbiddeth the neglecting of, or doing 
anything against, the honor and duty which belongeth to every 
one in their several places and relations.’’ 

‘‘The reason annexed to the fifth commandment is, a promise 
of long life and prosperity (as far as it shall serve for God’s glory, 
and their own good) to all such as keep this commandment.’’ 

‘‘The sixth commandment requireth all lawful endeavors to pre- 
serve our own life, and the life of others.’’ 

‘‘The sixth commandment forbiddeth the taking away of our 
own life, or the life of our neighbor unjustly, or whatsoever 
tendeth thereunto. ”’ 

‘<The seventh commandment requireth the preservation of our 
own and our neighbor’s chastity, in heart, speech, and behavior.”’ 

‘The seventh commandment forbiddeth all unchaste thoughts, 
words and actions.’’ 

‘The eighth commandment requireth the lawful procuring and 
furthering the wealth and outward estate of ourselves and others.’’ 
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‘The eighth commandment forbiddeth whatsoever doth, or may, 
unjustly hinder our own, or our neighbor’s, wealth or outward 
estate.’’ 

‘‘The ninth commandment requireth the maintaining and pro- 
moting of truth between man and man, and of our own and our 
neighbor’s name, especially in witness-bearing.’’ 

‘‘The ninth commandment forbiddeth whatsoever is prejudicial 
to truth, or injurious to our own or our neighbor’s good name.’’ 

‘The tenth commandment requireth full contentment with our 
own condition, with a right and charitable frame of spirit toward 
our neighbor, and all that is his.”’ 

‘‘The tenth commandment forbiddeth all discontentment with 
our own estate, envying or grieving at the good of our neighbor, 
and all inordinate motions and affections to anything that is his.’’ 

These are hard sayings which I have quoted from the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, but they are founded on scripture, and 
all must meet them when tested by ‘‘God’s Measure of Man.’’ 
Will any one of us when standing at the judgment bar of God be 
able to say, I have kept thy commandments and therefore claim 
my place in heaven. Alas, no. Our consciences will forbid us to 
make such a claim. Paul said: ‘‘For we have before proved both 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin; as it is written, 
There is none righteous, no, not one.’’ James said: ‘‘For whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
gcuilty of all.’’ The rich young man who said: ‘‘ All these things 
have I kept from my youth up; what lack I yet?’’ was only trying 
to excuse himself. He knew he had not kept the whole law, for he 
acknowledged a lack of something necessary for his salvation, and 
his first question of Jesus was to learn what good thing it was neces- 
sary for him to do in order that he might have eternal life. We 
are left to wonder whether he ever adopted the only way to secure 
eternal life. When I face the question of obedience to the com- 
mandments, what shall I say? : Shall I tell God that I am about as 
ood as the next man and if he can break the commandments, why 
eannot I? Or shall I say, that I am not what I used to be, I have 
outgrown the old standards and must be judged by a twentieth 
century standard? Or again, shall I say, that while I am not as 
good as I might be, still, I am not nearly as bad as I might be, and 
the merciful God must overlook my frailties? 

None of these answers will satisfy God’s infinite justice, and in 
our dependence on ourselves, we stand condemned. If then it be 
true, and we know it is true, that each of us is under sin, and is 
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not able, in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments of God; 
but doth daily break them, in thought, word and deed, how may 
we be delivered from the consequences of our misdeeds? 


There is one way we may do this, and only one way, to have 
faith in Jesus Christ and repentance unto life with the diligent 
use of all the outward means whereby Christ communiecateth to us 
the benefits of redemption. We may exchange an estate of sin and 
misery for an estate of salvation and joy, to be held throughout 
all eternity, by receiving Jesus Christ and resting upon him alone 
for salvation, as he is offered to us in the Gospel. 


The outward and ordinary means whereby Christ communi- 
cates to us the benefits of redemption, furnish our real ‘‘higher 
education,’’ and our text book is the word of God which is con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments, as the only rule to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy him. The scriptures principally 
teach what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty God 
requires of man. The use of this word of God is an effectual means 
of convincing and converting sinners, and of building them up in 
holiness and comfort through faith unto salvation. And that the 
word may become effectual to salvation we must attend thereunto 
with diligence, preparation and prayer; receive it with faith and 
love, lay it up in our hearts, and practice it in our lives. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in common belief with all 
evangelical churches maintains the Holy Seriptures to be the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and believes in the Lord Jesus 
Christ (the only begotten of the Father, King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, in whom dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
and who was made sin for us, though knowing no sin, bearing our 
sins in his own body on the tree) as the only name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved from everlasting 
punishment, and to life eternal. 

This indispensable, incomparable, and inexhaustible book should 
be the foundation of every system of education, and a knowledge 
of its contents is of greater value than can be found in all works of 
literature, art and science added together. I beg you to study 
it and I promise you that earnest study will continually bring new 
light to you. The Bible is not for private interpretation, one part 
explains another and to the oldest student it is always a new book, 
fresh in its instruction, its help and its comfort. It is interlocked 
from beginning to end and all through it you may trace the char- 
acter of the one perfect and sinless man, the Son of God, who for 
our sake became man, born in a low condition, made under the law, 
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undergoing the miseries of this life, the wrath of God, and the 
cursed death of the cross in atonement for our sins. We are ac- 
eustomed to think of Jesus, only as our Prophet, our Priest and 
our King. We may also think of him as the man in whom was 
combined every virtue and every grace and every manly and noble 
quality; the type of what we would be, but for the curse of sin, 
and of what we may be when we are redeemed and acquitted in the 
day of judgment. 

No apology is required for reading to you the Ten Command- 
ments, and the notes on them which were written more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and which ever since have withstood 
the assaults of skeptics; but lest some of you say to yourselves, we 
know them already, I will ask, do your lives conform to them? We 
shall surely be measured by them, and like Belshazzar, be weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. And though we be redeemed by 
the Savior who bore our sins in his body and made atonement for 
them by his death on the cross, we are all the more required to 
keep his commandments. The Christian religion is not a senti- 
mental impulse or a series of impulses, it is a serious, reasonable 
course of living, and if there were no higher motive for its adop- 
tion we should be led to it by selfish interest. The Bible is the text 
book of faith and practice, of believing and of living. A practical 
proof of its inspiration is that its treasures are inexhaustible. 
A twentieth century mind may be critical of the bible, but what 
we need to remember is that our criticism is fallible (though its 
consequences to ourselves may be fatal), while its criticism of us 
is infallible and of vital consequence. I accept its statement that 
‘all scripture is given by inspiration of God,’’ and my hope of 
happiness in this life and in the life to come 1s based on its teachings 
as revealed with the help of the Holy Spirit and my best wish for 
you is that it may be your guide, and that you will prayerfully 
search out its truths. 

In conclusion, I will ask you to think about ‘‘God’s Measure of 
a Man’’ and test yourselves by it, and to keep in your minds the ten 
commandments as they were summarised by our Savior when he 
said: 

‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great. 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.”’ 
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ENGINEERS. 


My book will not be complete without some reference to en- 
-gineers. The Bates’ family is short on engineers and for me to 
write of them here at any length will be like blowing my own 
trumpet. I may, however, commend the profession to young men 
who are yet to make a choice of occupation. For those who have 
no natural liking for an engineer’s work, my advice is to avoid it. 
Success in this profession means hard work in preparation and in 
practice, and he who wishes to be an engineer should work to that 
end from the cradle to the grave. There never was and never will 
be a complete engineer, and in that fact les the charm of the 
profession. If a young man’s desires lie in that direction and he 
has the capacity for steady and continuous work, he may find the 
engineer’s life a happy one. The greatest of temporal blessings is 
work, but there is a vast difference between work which is agreeable 
and that which is not so. All work has its reward if one puts 
his heart into it, and if he is fortunate enough to have his tastes 
and his efforts go hand in hand, his work will be a constant delight. 
I have not much patience with the young man who makes a study 
of what occupation will be the most profitable and will bring him 
the greatest returns with the least effort. If he starts on that basis 
the chances are that he will make a mistake in his selection, or may 
think he has made such a mistake, and may flit from one occupation 
to another, failing in each of them, and never realizing that success 
comes from what is within him and not from a lucky choice of 
occupation. It will probably be true that the young man who 
reads this may have to start his active life in such a place as he 
is able to get, but with a fixed desire and purpose he can generally, 
sooner or later, accomplish that desire. Most men who are not 
limited mentally or physically can get what they want in this world 
if they are willing to pay the price for it. All men are answerable 
to their Maker for the use of their faculties and a proper use of 
them never fails to be rewarded. 

It is my sincere belief that no occupation is at this time, in this 
country, so overcrowded as to warrant a young man in turning 
from it on that account, and that there never before was a time 
when men had better opportunities than at present. So let those 
who wish to be engineers try for it. If they cannot afford an 
education which will qualify them for professional practice they 
may approach the field of their desires through the avenues of 
manufacture, or transportation, or any other line of industrial 
occupation. The engineer is simply a doctor of industry and his 
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profession reaches to every form of material production. His sue- 
cess is dependent on the practical co-operation of others. It often 
happens that as much skill and courage is required of the man who 
does the actual work as of the engineer who designs and supervises 
it, and that his reward is equally great. If the young man cannot 
afford an engineer’s education he may be able to take the practical 
side and find it agreeable and profitable, and be much better off 
than in spending his life in uncongenial work. 

If you choose to be an engineer and the way is open for you 
to become one, do not make the mistake of thinking the profession 
deals only with points and lines and figures. <A real engineer is a 
man of visions, sometimes to the extent of being a dreamer. I have 
known engineers who rate their profession too high, and in con- 
sequence segregate themselves from the rest of the world. This is 
altogether wrong. The engineer has the duties which are common 
to all men, and likewise is entitled to all the pleasures and graces 
which any man may have. Great engineers have been known to 
possess accomplishments not usually thought of in connection with 
their profession. As an example and at the risk of breaking my 
resolve to avoid mention of living persons in this volume, I insert 
hereinafter a poem entitled ‘‘The Everglades,’’ written by a man 
in the midst of most engrossing professional work. He is a man 
of visions, perhaps dreams, and able to perform his professional 
duties without losing appreciation of sentimental opportunities. 

Notice also the verses headed ‘‘The Engineers.’’ This is the 
tribute of an engineer’s wife written after her husband had read 
to her a paper on Engineering Fundamentals. 
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THE EVERGLADES. 


Across the wide spread Everglades 
With its myriad host of saw grass blades, 
And never a shrub or vine or tree 
To fix a spot on the grass grown sea 
That stretched away ’ttll the sea and sky 
Seem’d to have met, to the far strained eye; 
The last slant rays of westering day 
Had passed, with glow and glory, away; | 
And shades and shadows, mixed and blended 
Made the night of a day that is done and ended. 
All overhead in the limitless blue 
A sparkle of starlight filtered through 
The mantle of circuambient air, 
And naught could have made a night more fair, 
Unless across the vasty dome 
The crescent moon had deigned to roam. 
Now we had journeyed all day long 
Hearing the engine’s monotonous song, 
While looking East or looking West 
The desolate scene our souls oppres’t 
There was never the sign of a living thing, 
Save life that throbs in the bird on the wing, 
As we traversed a channel man. had made 
Across the wide spread Everglade. 
A channel through rock and muck and turf 
To join a Lake with old Ocean’s surf, 
And Okeechobee’s waters flowed 
Through the hollow way of this liquid road. 
But all of a sudden out in the dark, 
There glowed and glimmered, spark after spark, 
And all around, ahead and astern, 
Countless lights began to burn; 
"Till it seemed, just then, to our dreamy gaze 
That the lights of a city began to blaze; 
Lights in the windows of countless homes; 
Lights that glowed ’neath palatial domes. 
But the way those lights would flicker and wink 
Filled us with wonder; just to think 
Of the marvelous torches God supplies 
To these tiny, light winged, fireflies. 
But we thought beyond this fairy scene 
And saw a vision of what it will mean 
To Wrest for man this vast domain 
Which for ages gone, has tenantless lain, 
Save for creatures that creep and crawl 
O’er a surface held in waters thrall. 
But we know, some day, that lights will show 
Just where we saw the fireflies glow, 
And that each of these lights will mark and tell 
Of a home where comfort and love indwell, 
And children will play in gardens of flowers 
And Florida say, this fair land is ours. 
—ISHAM RANDOLPH. 
Aboard the Pearl 
On Lake Okeechobee, 
October dth, 1915. 
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THE ENGINEERS. 


From the hills and chasms and quarries, 
Echoing from shore to shore; 

From Atlantic to Pacific, 
O’er Niag’ra’s awful roar; 


Piercing through the heart of mountains, 
Swiftly traversing the plain, 

E’er reverberating, rising, comes the 
Well deserved refrain: 


Wonder working men of power— 
Mighty men of brain and heart; 

Bridling every force of nature 
With their magic hidden art! 


Digging to the fundamentals, 
Dredging far beneath the stream, 
Where the deep gives up her secrets, 
Under science’s piercing gleam; 


Belting continent with iron, 

Reining steam to do their will, 
Holding the electric current; 

Naught withstands their hand and drill. 


Point and line and angle scanning, 
To the fraction of degree; 

Men dependable and truthful, 
Men of well-prov’n accuracy! 


Men of brawn and men of wisdom, 
Of exactness and of wit; 

Men to guide and help their fellows— 
Most pre-eminently fit! 


Men to touch the heart and motive 
With precision just as fine, 

As when building roads and bridges, 
They keep ever to the line. 


Bowing to the Master Workman, 
Following ever in his trend, 
Which to loftiest heights of science 

Will a sacred glory lend. 


Men of soul and deep devotion, 
Prophets of the Nation’s weal, 

Men, who all their aspirations 
With enduring monuments seal. 


Men who strike the fundamentals 
In life’s heart, as in earth’s breast; 
Men who higher climb, and higher, 
Reaching ever toward the best. 
—V.C. B. B. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


In such a family book there ought to be something said on the 
subject of marriage. With only twenty odd: years of experience 
as a married man I am not competent to discuss this subject. How- 
ever, we will all admit that it is the most sacred of relationships, 
and the poem which follows, entitled ‘‘Golden Harvest,’’ which 
was read at the golden wedding celebration of an Old Virginia 
couple, will bring to mind the joy and beauty of an ideal married 
life. 

GOLDEN HARVEST. 


A shining harvest now is yours, 
You reap the grain sown long ago— 

The love and truth and honor clear 
You planted in life’s early glow. 


In gracious trust you tilled life’s fields, 
With open hearts toward earth and sky: 

Nor wintry blasts, nor scorching heat 
Could blight your faith and courage high. 


And now in Autumn peace you reap 

A full, rich fruitage all your own; 
For multiplied a thousand fold 

Are all the blessings you have sown. 


Your loyal children bless your name, 

And thank God for you more and more— 
With sheaves of tender, reverent love 

They fill your garners running o’er. 


Of all their heritage from you 
They count not least the example fair 
Of perfect love and mutual faith; 
Enriching home life everywhere. 


True friends now bring their tributes full 
To heap the brimming measures higher. 

They pour the wine of loving thought 
And pledge you all your heart’s desire. 


Now memories of the poor you've blessed, 
The weak whose burdens you've made light 

The strangers cheered within your gates, 
Shed fragrance o’er your harvest bright. 


Your reaping time shall have no end 
Immortal grain youve planted here 
In other lives it springs afresh 
And God himself doth hold it dear. 


os, AM. 
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ET Ali. 


In the preparation of such a book as this, the mind of the com- 
piler naturally goes back to his earliest recollections, and there 
comes before him an array of all the good people who have in- 
fluenced his life and contributed to his happiness. He does not 
like to end his task without some account of the happenings in his 
early life, and particularly without mention of friends, both those 
who have ended their earthly life and those with whom he has 
present means of communication. To do this in the present instance 
is impossible, and all that I can record here is mention of the 
omission. 

First of all, it would be a work of love and of nlcaeies to write 
about my dear wife. This would require a book in itself, and is 
not necessary for those who know her. She has been good to so 
many people besides her husband that her influence will extend in 
many directions through others. 

When I think of the interesting traits and the noble qualities 
of other members of the Bates family now living, I feel as if I 
could write a book about them, but must content myself with say- 
ing that each of them makes me proud of my ancestry and of my 
living relations. 

When I look back over a period of nearly fifty years since I 
began to be acquainted with engineers, and think of those whom I 
have known and what they have done for the profession, and for 
the good of humanity, and remember all of the kindness which it was 
my fortune to receive from them, I feel that someone who is capable 
ought to write a book about the early engineers who are now dead, 
for the benefit of the engineers of the future. And when I rejoice 
in the friendships of engineers who are doing things at the present 
time, I am grateful for their acquaintance, and happy that I am 
numbered in their ranks. 


I recall many good people who are not engineers, and for their: 


good influence and cheer feel that I ought to imitate them in my 
relations with others. 

One thing is deeply impressed on me, to-wit: the consideration 
of the good qualities of members of our family, and of friends and 
acquaintances, leads me to higher thoughts and aspirations, and 
a better contentment with this world. 

The preparation of this book has done me good, and it is my 
sincere hope that it will find readers who will be encouraged and 
cheered by it. 
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